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Caps and Head-Dresses, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Car or Nerrep Gauze, Cates pe Cave, axp Frowers. For the brim of this cap cut of 
stiff lace one strip seven-eighths of an inch wide and a yard long, wire it, and cover it with black 
silk. On the ends set a band six inches and three-quarters long, formed in a similar manner. 
Arrange the crown of white netted gauze on the brim and band as shown by the illustration, and 
edge the brim on the bottom with « box-pleating of tulle an inch and three-quarters wide. Trim the 
cap in front with a spray of berries and strawberry blossoms, and in the back with a three-cor- 
nered piece of red erépe de Chine arranged in the manner of a bow. The straight sides of this piece 
are fourteen inches long, and trimmed with fringe. 

Fig. 2.—Cap or Tutte, Lace, axp Gros Grain Rissox. The crown of 
this cap consists of an oval piece of figated white tulle, which is gathered 
on the outer edge. Fasten this crown on a brim of stiff lace, and trim 
the cap with white blonde two inches and a half wide, pink gros grain 
ribbon two inches and three-eighths wide, with violets and a pale pink 
carnation. From the back falls a loop of pink ribbon, the under part of 
which is laid in side pleats. 

Fig. 8.—Heap-Dress or Ripson ann Grasses. The band, an inch wide 
and nineteen inches long, is covered with dark green velvet, and the ends 
are fastened together crosswise. Arrange loops and ends of cream-colored 
ribbon four inches wide, woven in lattice design, on the band as shown 
by the illustration, and set on a spray of leaves, grasses, and pine cones. 
On the back of the head-dress are also several pine cones. 

Fig. 4.—Heap-Dress or Lace, Verver Riesoy, anp Frowers. On a 
three-cornered stiff lace foundation arrange the head-dress of black lace 
two inches wide, velvet ribbon an inch and three-quar- 
ters wide, and sprays of purple lilacs, 





ITALIAN CERAMICS. 
LEARNED authority upon ceramics has justly 
remarked that no 

art indicates more per- 
fectly the progress of a 
national industry than 
that of the potter. This 
is especially applicable 
to ancient pottery, of 
which we have Egyp- 
tian imens of a pe- 
riod almost prehistoric. 
But, like nearly every 
other art, even techni- 
cal knowledge varied 
at different periods; 
and while the finest 
Greek and Persian 
specimens dated back 
many centuries, the 
Italian artist of the 
fourteenth century 
strove with noble zeal 
to discover the secrets 
of tin enamel, and gave 
to the world examples 
of majolica which are 
to this day reproduced 
in various forms under 
various names, having 
followed the tide of 
progress, aided by the 
genius and skill of ar- 
tisans and artists in 
every country. The 
present interest in ce- 
ramics is of a nature 
which leads us to suppose that there is some 
anxiety for technical knowledge and investiga- 
tion. If it is merely followed as a pretty pic- 
turesque “fashion,” deep study will scarcely 
result; if as a sort of mania, no volume, no es- 
say, no learned excavation of the oldest foun- 
dations, will suffice. But in this “rage,” as in 
all. others, how very few there are who pos- 
sess the simplest kind of technical knowledge! 
Miss Van Fleming dines at some grand house, 
and possibly sits next a zealous devotee, who re- 
ligiously looks at his plate, murmuring, “ Exqui- 
site Sevres—the old Sdvres.” Miss VanFleming, J. 
who has desired above all things to decorate <> 
her boudoir with plates and saucers, and who 

would like to feel secure authority for what she 

is saying, responds, with an appreciative smile, 

“What wonderful skill the old artisans pos- 

sessed !”—a vision of a French workman under 

the first Capet filling her mind. General ideas 

of Dresden shepherdesses, majolica dogs, Sévres 

vases, exist. ‘ Satsuma,” “Henri Deux,” “ Fai- 

ence of the Renaissance period,” “‘ Wedgwood,” 






























that of many others, we suspect, with little real comprehension. Unfortunately the study of the art, 
for those who are only casually interested, is attended with many difficulties. In the first place, hand- 
books on the subject, which include only what an ordinary student desires to know, do not exist. 
The French and German writers, however admirably translated, are exhaustive, and compel an amount 
of research for a few leading facts which makes it a formidable undertaking to Miss Van Fleming, 
however anxious she may be in regard to her boudoir and her neighbors at dinner. 

Marks are chiefly desirable to the casual student, with some knowledge of terms in ordinary use, 
of periods, and general indications. Upon a very slight foundation, the study of specimens in private 
and public collections becomes very entertaining and interesting, and, as in all art knowledge, in- 
stincts quicken, appreciation develops ; and should the study be improved, it en- 
larges the mind, and sympathies grow in proportion to the knowledge acquired. 

The period spoken of as the Italian Renaissance, or that of the Italian ce- 
ramics, is that which produced the tin enamel and the earliest of Italian ma- 
jolica. This development was, of course, due to many progressive steps, and 
specimens of work much earlier than the sixteenth century exist; but the final 
discovery and the perfection of the art are due to Luca della Robbia, born in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. To his family he intrusted his admirably 
developed secret. A manufactory was established at Chaffagglio (or Caffaggtio), 
under the patronage of Cosmo the Great, and hence during the fifteenth cen- 
tury issued those glowing specimens of the ceramic art, in brilliant hues, strik- 
ing contrasts, and at the same time harmonious tints, imitations of which are 
now manufactured in England, Germany, and France, and known as “ majolica” or 
“ Raffaelle-ware” to all the world. The term majolica was taken from the island 
of Majorca, just as the universally employed term of faience for nearly ali paiat- 
ed porcelain was derived from the city of Faenza, in Italy. “ Raffaelle-ware” is 
most frequently made in England, and is so called from the faet of many early 
designs being after Raffaelle. Fashion then, as now, dictated 
even to the most original artists, and the early wares of Chaffag- 
glio and other minor workshops during the Renaissance period 
follow suit in the almost Byzantine style of color and decoration. 
Specimens of this time are rare, but to be seen in the French 
galleries, and occasionally in private collections. They seem 
quite in keeping, however, with the brilliant splendor of those 
medieval days in Italy. 
The haut tom of that 
period were as anxious 
for specimens of the ce- 
ramic art as our Miss 
Van Fleming is to-day. 
Rich scarlet atid pale 
green draperies have 
come down to us from 
that period. We some- 
times find ourselves in 
rooms still hung with 
the colors of that lux- 
urious time, paneled 
with their deep-stained 
woods, flooded with 
their rich sunset glo- 
ries or darkening shad- 
ows, which alone are 
ours as well as theirs, 
Upon an old “dres- 
soir” stands a rich-hued 
vase of Della Robbia’s 
period. It is all in 
keeping with the time, 
with the wonderful 
story of those quaint 
romantic towns, Its 
colors, its form, are 
characteristic of the pe 
riod. It reflects the It- 
aly of that day to us, 
from the figure of the 
dark-eyed, richly dress- 
ed woman who may have stood against one of 
these silken draperies, admiring the vase, to the 
luxurious, cultivated monarch who established 
the factory of Chaffagglio. The name of Faenza 
is said to have filled Henry II. of France with 
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=, delight, and he begged that ‘some might be sent 
‘ him with the quickness of enchantment.” 

\ The typical mark of the Chaffagglio factory is 

a P. and T. or S., or the three combined. A tri- 

dent is frequently introduced. Distinguishing 


marks in the colors of the period are as follows : 
the blues are always a rich dark hue, the yellows 
bright orange, the “ copper greens liquid and trans- 
parent.” 

Other factories were established in different 
Italian cities, the art progressing in various ways, 
and frequently rendering the town whence it devel- 
oped famous. Specimens of Siena work are rare 
now. . Pisa furnished many noble designs, But 
about all the work of the period some doubts have 
arisen. The potteries of Faenza, whence is derived 
the term faience, now applied to all enameled or 
painted ware, were by some considered the oldest 


“ Bow,” “Chelsea,” “Soft paste,” “ Vincennes- ™ in Italy, but Jacquemart and other reliable authori- 
ware”—all these terms float in and out of a = Fig. 2—Cap or Tuite, Lace, Fig. 1.—Car or Nerrep Gavzr Fig. 3.—Hxap-Darss or ‘ies conclude that this arose through confounding 
fashionable drawing-room while some amateur AND Gros Grain Rippon. Crére pe Cuixe, AND Fiowers. RIBEON AND GRassEs the work of Urbino end Chaffaggiio with theirs. 


collection is being admired. Plates are know- 


The work of Faenza is all polished or glazed, the 


ingly turned upside down, significant glances are Fig: 4.—Hean-Dress or Lace, Vetver Rison, and Flowers, designs often in camaieu (solid color), and some- 
exchanged, but, from personal experience and Fies. 1-4.—CAPS AND HEAD-DRESSES. times partaking of the grotesque character which 
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is so often found in medieval art, from archi- 
tecture to ceramics. Marks are so various as to 
defy any systematic arrangement; but as speci- 
mens are rare, only the general indications need 
be given here. The scrollings, interlacings, and 
fantastic borders which we reproduce to-day are 
seen in the earliest Italian majolicas. The fac- 
tory of Pesaro, often spcken of as Urbino, may 
lay claim to originating portraits and mottoes. 
These wares of Urbino are justly celebrated for 
their exquisite finish, delicacy in color, and tint 
ing. Girolamo, or Gironimo, was a famous potter 
of Pesaro in the sixteenth century. The ware 
known as “ Castel-Durante,” so highly esteemed 
by connoisseurs, was, it is said, inspired by the 
Urbino prince who was so munificent a patron 
of the art. The colors of Castel-Durante are 
somewhat less vivid than those of earlier majol- 
icas, or, indeed, of neighboring contemporary fac- 
tories, The seat of the famous factory of Urbino 
was at Ferningnano. Designs here followed Raf- 
faelle, yielding somewhat to the conventionality 
of the day. Francesco Xunto Aselli is the name 
with which the brilliant specimens of the work 
of Urbino are associated. The boldness of his 
drawing, the rich colors, intense but harmonious 
contrasts, make his work distinguished among 
much that is admirable. The marks are, as usu- 
al, puzzling from variety. 

“Gubbio” is the term applied to ware—majol- 
ica, of course—manufactured at the city of that 
name. Giorgio Andreoli, from Pavia, was a cel- 
ebrated workman and artist at Gubbio. It is 
impossible to give more than a brief summary of 
the Italian Renaissance, combining as it does so 
much art, progress, and wealth of subject and 
treatment. About the work of those quaint old 
days there is a charm impossible to feel in a 
manufacture of the present time. They told the 
story of the nation. Their impulses went forth 
not so much as a fashion as to gratify an art-in- 
stinct. Customs, not fashions, governed the peo- 
ple. We find obscure men, unknown names, 
associated for the love of art and its develop- 
ment with factories, which have since grown fa- 
mous through this very association. 

Italy formed the prelude to the French Renais- 
sance. A victorious army marched down into 
the sunny country whose stores were scarcely 
known beyond the Alps, and returning to France 
laden with many spoils, fired the zeal of native 
artists by the vases they had pilfered at Chaf- 
fagglio. 
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0@ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for October 7 contains q fine double-page 
engraving, entitled 
THE. ANCESTOR ON THE TAPESTRY, 


a veproduction of the Cartoon that caused 
TWEED's arrest as a child-stealer, and a picture 
called“ The Traveling Mountebank.” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor October 14. 





tar Cut Paper Patterns of two new and ele- 
gant Fall and Winter Suits, viz., the Glove-fitting 
Basque, Low-draped Over-Skirt, and Walking 
Skirt, and the Exposition Polonaise and Full- 
trained Shirt, will be published with the next 
Number of the Bazar. For List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 671. 





IN THE STREET CAR. 


OMPLAINTS concerning the want of 
courtesy in the street car never cease, 
and of course it is always the members of 
the weaker sex that take advantage and are 
to blame. Perhaps the complaints are not 
altogether so unjust as complaints are apt 
to be where women are concerned ; for it is 
to be confessed that in the street car the 
greater number of women assert their claim 
to privilege to the full, and perhaps do so a 
little more strongly because privilege is, on - 
broader ground, accorded their sex only when 
right is denied. 

To be sure, it is the woman who swings 
her parasol at the car-driver a square away, 
and walks with more or less deliberation to- 
ward the car while it waits, where the man 
would have run with good speed. It is the 
woman who holds the car, the door open, 
while she gives her friend the last message 
and the superfluous kiss, and takes her bun- 
dies, and drops them, and has to pick them 
up on the steps. It is the woman who re- 
fuses to budge an inch to make room for the 
new arrival. It is the woman who slips into 
the vacated seat without a word of thanks. 





All these things, it can not be denied, are 
offenses; yet, if we look into them, we may 
find some little excuse for their existence. 
“It must needs be that offenses come; but 
woe to that man by whom the offense com- 
eth.” On our first glance, for instance, 
at the woman who swings her parasol a 
square off, and walks deliberately to the 
car, we see no apology; but she sees one 
perfectly in the fact that every man in the 
car will make her a subject of merriment 
and of unpleasant remark if she runs, that 
her clothes make it very difficult for her to 
run, and that the laws of deportment, which 
have had to receive the stamp of masculine 
approbation in all ages before they could 
pass current, make it one of the high misde- 
meanors for a woman to be seen running. 
For the next count in the indictment there 
is really nothing to be said. The woman 
who keeps the car waiting for her kisses 
and good-by’s and mutinous parcels is a 
child who should be taken by the shoulders 
and pushed in. Nor can much defense be 
made for the woman who refuses to budge, 
since that is an unkindness, a churlishness, 
in which she is untrue to her sex; yet the 
truth is that, having paid for her seat, she 
has a right to enjoy it without relinquish- 
ing a third of it on either side only to have 
her apparel ruined by the heavy weight 
crushed upon it, and frequently not merely 
a heavy weight, but a soiled and contam- 
inating one. For the last accusation, and 
the one more dwelt upon than any, it is, 
without doubt, occasionally true that wom- 
en take a proffered seat and neglect to ex- 
press their obligation. Yet here again it 
may be said in their behalf, in the first 
place, that they would almost invariably 
rather stand than force another person to 
do so, and generally take the seat only to 
avoid a scene and the appearance of any 
thing conspicuously ungracious. In the 
next place, the slight confusion and embar- 
rassment incident probably divert the mind 
from the conventionality—for a convention- 
ality it is, when the giver in his own mind 
knows that, of course, the taker can not 
help but thank him, whether she says so or 
not. Again, it is not easy to thank a per- 
son who perhaps vacates his seat without a 
word or a nod, and whose back is too quick- 
ly turned for him to receive them if there 
are thanks to give; and one is in as unpleas- 
ant a position when sending thanks at a 
man’s back as in not rendering them at all. 
And finally, to say nothing of the fact that 
a woman’s fare is as good as a man’s fare, 
and entitles her to a seat, or of the circum- 
stance that it is an affair of noblesse oblige 
with the stronger party to care for the weak- 
er, and the man thus does it as something due 
to himself, and not at all in order to please 
the individual woman, and therefore does not 
make her his debtor, yet so long as men re- 
fuse to women their obvious equality in hu- 
man rights, she does not so much wrong, 
after all, as we implied in the beginning, in 
claiming privilege; and since all that she 
might be and do and rise to is taken from 
her in exchange for protection, a seat is her 
privilege, for which she owes no more thanks 
than a convict does for fetters. Neverthe- 
less, we think no woman of any self-respect 
ever fails in giving thanks when the oppor- 
tunity is allowed her. 

In the mean time the men who stare the 
women out of countenance; who put their 
arms unnecessarily about the women in help- 
ing them along their way; who spit every 
where, near and far, on the floor where the 
women must tread and drag their dresses, 
even if they do not exercise their skill in 
targetry on those dresses themselves—such 
men (and there are, to say the least, as 
many of them as of the thankless women) 
should have very little to say about courtesy 
in the cars. 





THE EQUINOX. 


OGETHER with all the other illusions 
of which these unbearable savants are 
robbing us, with RoMULUs and Remus, and 
the “blind old bard of Scio’s rocky isle,” 
comes that of the immemorial Line Gale— 
something which we have always regarded 
as one does a long-descended heir-loom; a 
link with our ancestors, and which the fu- 
ture is to enjoy after us; as sure to come as 
the red leaves; one of the great events of na- 
ture, which gives us, perhaps, an only half- 
conscious sensation of importance in having 
such mighty agents at work for us and about 
us ; something which we anticipate curious- 
ly, deprecate passingly, look back upon, and 
boast of as if it were more our Line Gale than 
another’s. These miserable savants! They 
have already set new boundaries to summer 
and winter; are they going to abolish the 
almanac? They refuse us the Open Polar 
Sea; are they going to question the kero- 
sene whale ? 

What would become of us without the 
Line Gale? This act of oppression is like 
stripping us of a birthright. We might as 
well be without our August meteors—pres- 





ently they will be telling us that there is no 
such thing as a shooting-star, and proving 
by statistics that with these eyes we did not 
the other night see a great trailing blaze 
move silently out of one section of the south- 
ern heavens half-way up, slide some twenty 
degrees, and vanish into another section at 
the same height—we might as well be with- 
out our annular eclipses, and the smoked 
glass that brings them about; without our 
lunar rainbows ; without our tide in the Bay 
of Fundy, our storms “ in the Bay of Biscay 
O;” without the rings of Saturn; without 
any of the great poetical facts that have 
excited our imaginations ever since child- 
hood. They have wiped out the Maelstrom ; 
they have already blotted past recognition 
with their improvements the old map of Af- 
rica, that cherished “ no-man’s land” of rev- 
erie, and sent the Saharan deserts and the 
Mountains of the Moon to keep company 
with Sindbad’s diamiond valley. No doubt 
they will soon destroy the home of the beau- 
tiful Georgian girl, that we used to daub over 
with paint from our sixpenny paint-boxes, 
in the geography, knock the last pin from 
under the Chinese wall, put out the Pleia- 
des, and leave the Zodiacal Light without 
a leg to stand on! 

Robbed of the Line Gale! What would 
become then of the editor, without the op- 
portunity for his storm-describing para- 
graphs, penned on some peculiarly placid 
haleyon day, and pigeon-holed for use? of 
the penny-a-liner destitute of its incidents ? 
of the ship reporter without its wrecks to 
strew his columns? What will even the lit- 
tle school-boy do on his September Wednes- 
days and Saturdays, when no longer, except 
in collusion with an outgrown superstition, 
can he spout his precious verses; 

“When descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 
Storm-wind of the equinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 
The toiling surges, 

Laden with sea-weed from the rocks; 
“From Bermuda’s reefs; from edges 
Of sunken ledges 

In some far-off, bright Azore; 

From Bahama, and the dashing, 
Silver-flashing 

Surges of San Salvador; 


“From the tumbling surf that buries 
The Orkneyan skerries, 
Answering the hoarse Hebrides ; 
, And from wrecks of ships, and drifting 
Spare uplifting 
On the desolate rainy seas ?” 

What will lovers do, deprived, on the coast, 
of watching together the white-whipped 
plunging waves, and having their pulses 
stirred at the same instant by the horror 
of the minute-gun, and, inland, of seudding 
along under the accidental shelter of a sin- 
gle cloak? What will the poet do, deprived 
of the blast and the billow, the slippery 
deck, the hoarse cordage, the flashing lights 
on the lee shore, the overtaken fisherman, 
the castaway, and all the imagery of storm 
and wreck and drowning? For in taking 
from us the Line Gale, they take too the 
Shearing Storm and the Gosling Gale; noth- 
ing is certain any more, nothing is fixed; 
we can never be positively sure that the 
atmosphere will clear itself again: deprived 
of dates, we are reduced to chaos. What 
will the round earth itself do without the 
wild storm-clad days of gray and silver, 
tossing boughs, the flying rack of yellow- 
ing leaves, the slanting rains, that belong 
to the time-honored Line Gale? What is 
to become of our fire of drift-wood, with its 
soaring spiral blazes of ruby, of emerald, of 
azure and gold, from the splinters soaked 
in the salts of many tossing seas, with the 
background of foreboding that it incants, 
and the ghosts of drowning sailors whose 
grave is rolled between two waves, if there 
is no Line Gale? What will the very idea 
of home do, indeed, without that accentu- 
ating emphasis given to it by this first se- 
clusion, after the open out-door summer life, 
by the wild commotion where the tempest 
rages on outside, while inside the freshly 
kindled fire burns, the lights sparkle, and 
all the charms of the hearth arise to meet 
and conquer the power of the elements ? 

No, kind savants, good wiseacres, do not 
demand of us our Line Gale! Tired out 
with summer’s calms, it is a thing we need. 
Laugh at leviathan and the sea-serpent if 
you will, explode the atmosphere of the 
moon and the nebulous theory, take away 
the Rocky Mountains, speak disrespectfully 
of the equator, but leave us this one fond 
imagining! When, in the latter half of Sep- 
tember, the wind is blowing at an incon- 
ceivable rate an hour; when great boughs 
are whirling through the air, to be tossed, 
broken, with all their nests, at our door; 
when the rain drifts and falls in sheets from 
the wide-open flood-gates of heaven; when 
the night sets in black and wild, and the 
storm roars on like a supernatural power 
through the mighty darkness, and the house 
rocks, and our hearts stand still—let us at 
least have the privilege of making believe 
that all this is not a demoniac illusion of 
the elements, but really the Line Gale. 





THE POSTAL CARD. 


'W greater conveniences have crossed 

the path of the present day than the 
postal card, and, sooth to say, paradoxical 
as the statement may seem, few greater nui- 
sances. 

To scratch off your message and its ad- 
dress without any trouble of folding, envel- 
oping, sealing, or stamping is a happiness 
that only those oppressed with a vast corre- 
spondence can appreciate, and one which 
makes light of a great burden—one, too, 
that tempts to its own improper use. But 
the reception of that message is quite a dif- 
ferent thing. It is safe to say that there , 
are very few who receive a postal card with 
any share of the satisfaction with which it 
was sent. 

One of the chief pleasures in opening a 
letter—that is, not a letter of business—is 
that it is to the enjoyment of something en- 
tirely your own; if not a tissue of delightful 
privacy, yet something said to you alone of 
all the world. The first glance at a postal 
card in its place, then, is merely a disap- 
pointment; for you know that, of course, on 
the back of a card that he who runs may 
read, there is no sweet secrecy, no protesta- 
tion of affection, no delightful gossip, no 
positive enjoyment, for the card can do lit- 
tle more than assure you of the writer’s ex- 
istence, and that you know already, or if it 
had ceased, would have learned by other 
means. Thus as a message of friendship it 
is unavailable, or is to be used only in the 
making of appointments, which, after all, 
you would very frequently prefer to have 
made under cover of an envelope. 

In many matters of business it is equally 
open to criticism as a means of communica- 
tion. If you are somewhat pinched in your 
means, to have the tradesman inform you 
on the back of a public card that he would 
like to have you settle your little account, 
is hardly more agreeable than to have him 
insert an advertisement to that effect in the 
weekly or daily paper. If you have the 
sensitive nerve of an author, especially of 
one just entering on the path of letters, to 
have an editor or publisher reply to your 
exceedingly secret dispatch, on this open 
card, that he has received your manuscript 
entitled So-and-so, and will look it over, is 
to feel yourself and your small affairs, in 
the slang of the detective and criminal, 
“given away ;” and if you are one of estab- 
lished mark, accustomed to consideration, 
it is to feel yourself the indignant subject 
of an indecorum. For the physician at a 
distance, whom you consult concerning some 
chronic ailment, to send you his advice “ by 
the card,” is enough to make you “throw 
physic to the dogs” altogether. If, living 
in the country, you remit money to your 
banker in town, and his clerk writes you by 
postal card that your check has been placed 
on deposit, you are at once uncomfortably 
sure that the whole pack of beggars that 
infest you, and of creditors to whom you 
owe small sums, are on the trail of that de- 
posit through the leaky country post-office ; 
while perhaps nothing in the world could 
put the situation in a stronger light than a 
stroll by the window of that country post- 
office, to see your postal card paraded there 
in the sunshine with the rest of the mail, 
knocked over by the intrusive hand of the 
postmaster or mistress in reaching for some 
other missive, and exposed to the thirsty 
village gaze. Who wants to be informed 
by postal card that his note is due at a giv- 
en date? Who wants to receive word from 
her husband, ia the same manner, that he 
has gone upon a journey? “Mr. Chose has 
been sent down to the Island,” wrote a Bos- 
ton lawyer’s clerk to the family in the sub- 
urbs; and “the Island” being a synonym 
for the House of Correction on the Island, it 
flew like wildfire through the neighborhood 
that the gentleman had been sent to the 
House of Correction, and the gossips were 
even ready with the crime for which he had 
been committed. Imagine, too, the conster- 
nation of a lady who receives a message 
from her coiffeur about her hair-dye, by card, 
or from her dentist concerning her unsus- 
pected false teeth! And whatever may be 
the duty of an outraged community in such 
premises, the discovery is only exceedingly 
vexatious to the petty impostor. 

In short, your affairs are your own, be 
they ever so trivial. If you have any se- 
cretiveness at all, you prefer to publish them 
at your own time rather than by distribu- 
tion of the mail and at the choice of some 
one else. It is not always perfectly agree- 
able to have your neighbors know that your 
aunt is going to make you a visit, which 
they will know if she announces it by postal 
card; and you can not but be annoyed by 
the knowledge that the most innocent mes- 
sage, taken apart from the necessary con- 
text of its surrounding affairs, may be made 
exceedingly troublesome. 

The postal card is the convenience of the 
very busy, the very lazy, and the very poor. 
To them it is a blessing. But those that 
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have the time for folding and sealing, the 
energy to fill a sheet of note-paper, and who 
are not obliged to look at a penny twice be- 
fore spending it, can afford to abandon the 
postal card to such uses as the acknowledg- 
ment of receipt of letters and parcels and 
the making of unimportant appointments, 
to the employment of travelers by rail, with 
whom other means of communication is dif- 
ficult, and to the issuing of mere mercan- 
tile and circular announcements and adver- 
tisements, the giving of orders to tradesmen, 
and like uses. Meanwhile the delicious in- 
closed letter from friend to friend remains 
for one to receive with a thrill of jdy; to 
look at the superscription, the postmark, 
the seal; to hold a moment in the hand 
while receiving something of its magnetic 
burden of interest and affection; to open 
and to revel in; and having that, we will 
leave the utilitarian, who has no time to 
gather honey on the wing, to make the most 
he can out of his brief postal card. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BONNETS, 


ATE openings of millinery at the fashionable 
establishments settle all vexed questions 
about bonnets. The shapes are to have close 
fronts, with perhaps some face trimmings above 
the forehead, but none at the sides; the crowns 
are in broad cap shape, or else they are the quaint 
tapering fronts which milliners call Mother Goose 
crowns. The materials are put on the frame with 
absolute plainness, showing the shape, no matter 
how eccentric it may be, and there are seldom 
any pipings or folds for softening the outlines ; 
occasionally a chenille cord is put around the 
edge of the brim, but this is the exception to the 
rule. Shirring is rarely seen, as it is not effect- 
ive in thick velvets ; soft full crowns are confined 
to capotes, and there are many capotes with 
smooth crowns. Velvet is most used for the 
bonnet proper; bias silks are twisted with velvet 
for trimmings, but soft twilled or basket-woven 
ribbons, or those with double face—satin on one 
side and gros grain on the other—are preferred 
for twining around the crown and for the hang- 
ing streamers. Many of the neat, compactly 
shaped bonnets that suit simple tastes are shown, 
but a great number have large bunches of nod- 
ding feathers, hanging sprays of flowers, and flow- 
ing ribbons, The trimming surrounds the crown, 
and this is the only positive rule, as in some bon- 
nets it is massed on top, in some on the left 
side, while others have their greatest abundance 
down the middle of the crown, with merely a 
band around it. The stylish, simply trimmed 
bonnets have bunches of two or three broad up- 
right loops of silk or ribbon on tlie left side, with 
two short ends fringed out, while on the right 
side is an erect ostrich plume put in low down, 
and posed so that the end will curl up over the 
top to meet the loops from the other side. The 
back part of the crown is left plain in a severe- 
looking fashion that is now in favor, or else it 
may have two long streamers of ribbon hanging 
thence. If flowers are used, they are arranged in 
a wreath that goes around the crown and is thick- 
est just at the top, or else the crown has a velvet 
twist around it, and a spray of flowers passes 
down through the middle. Very little lace is 
used; occasionally some creamy cashmere lace, 
or else some fine black thread lace, is seen on the 
bonnets that are marked from $40 to $50. In 
these the lace forms a jabot of shells around the 
crown, and edges the long ribbon streamers. Vel- 
vet is the material most used, but felt bonnets, 
and especially round hats, will not be abandoned. 
Milliners are prejudiced against them because la- 
dies buy them and trim them at home, hence 
they are said to be bad for trade; but these soft, 
light, pliable French felt hats have proved so 
comfortable and durable that those who have 
once wort them want them again, and the de- 
mand is such that milliners have given larger or- 
" ders for them, and a great many more are shown 
at the late openings than at the beginning of the 
season. The trimmings are two, three, or four 
cable cords of chenille straight around the crown, 
with some loops of ribbon near the top, and a 
cluster of cocks’ plumes or an ostrich tip; a twist 
of velvet is in front, and sometimes a chenille 
cord finishes the edge. Feathers seem far more 
appropriate than flowers for felt hats, yet both 
are used. The new plush, either plain or striped, 
is also used in bands and twists on felt hats and 
bonnets. Few of the light cream and pale gray 
felt hats of last year are now seen. They are 
usuaily of the darkest seal brown, invisible green, 
bronze, plum-color, or navy blue, and are chosen 
either to match suits or to wear with black cos- 
tumes ; all the colored felts except brown are con- 
sidered stylish with suits of black silk or velvet. 
DRESS BONNETS. 

For more dressy occasions are rich-looking 
bonnets of the pale greenish cream shade called 
tilleul, or linden-color, or else the gay cardinal or 
caroubier red velvet. One marked $50 is of lin- 
den green velvet, plain on the frame, with a roll 
of velvet and silk of the same shade for face 
trimming, Around the high Mother Goose crown 
a cashmere lace scarf of pale cream-color is twist- 
ed, and held on the right side’by a fine steel buckle 
cut in many facets. A demi-long ostrich plume 
of the prevailing hue begins on the left side and 
curls upward toward the front; below this is the 
head and breast of a dark green bird, and still 
further down hang streamers of twilled ribbon 
each an eighth of a yard wide, edged on one side 
and across the end by cashmere lace an inch wide. 
The same kind of hat is made in cardinal velvet, 
and trimmed with creamy lace, a cream-colored 
ostrich feather, and cocks’ feathers that are also 
cream-color. 





CARDINAL RED BONNETS. 

A more decided cardinal bonnet, designed for a 
brunette, is of the brilliant cardinal velvet, with a 
wreath of foliage around the crown. Some of 
the leaves are red maples of velvet, others are of 
dark-shaded green with red berries.. A jabot of 
black thread lace begins under the wreath and 
falls on the crown, e face trimming is a twist 
of red velvet, with a bouquet of leaves over the 
forehead. Price $36. 


BLACK VELVET BONNETS. 


The most elegant black bonnets are either all 
black, or else they are relieved by facings, flow- 
ers, and feathers of the new linden green or of car- 
dinal ; very few other shades are found combined 
with black at the best houses. An all-black vel- 
vet bonnet has the new double front or reversed 
brim, with a bandeau of faceted jet passing be- 
tween the two curves of the brim. A black os- 
trich feather extends upward on the crown, and 
below this is a bird’s head that has some gleams 
of dark blue in it. A thread lace scarf is on the 
right side of the crown, hangs slightly below, and 
mingles with the two streamers or strings of 
black figured ribbon. This is one of the most 
refined bonnets yet displayed, and also most ex- 
pensive, as itis marked $55. Other black velvet 
bonnets have linden-colored roses for face bou- 
quets, while there are loops of black gros grain 
held by a cut steel buckle on one side and a clus- 
ter of cocks’ feathers on the other. Still others 
have loops of cardinal red basket-woven ribbon 
both outside and in, and long streamers of the 
same, A shaded red and cream-colored ostrich 
feather is passed over the top of the crown, or 
else down the middle. For quite young ladies 
these black velvet bonnets have merely a black 
ribbon and ostrich tip on the crown, while the 
front band has a large cluster of cardinal loops 
placed slightly on one side. Price $20. 


MARIE STUART BONNETS. 


Marie Stuart pointed fronts, with ample sides, 
are among the new shapes for dressy bonnets to 
be worn by ladies who like broad bonnets as op- 
posed to the present narrow shapes. The point 
is not always directly in the middle of the fore- 
head, but is sometimes a trifle to the left. 


TURBAN BONNETS. 


There are also turban bonnets that are really 
nothing but crowns worn far back on the head, 
with hanging strings. Some of these have Moth- 
er Goose crowns, while others are broader and 
lower, with many feathers upon them. These are 
shown in rich dark velvet and in felt. They are 
more often trimmed with a mass of drooping 
cocks’ plumes than with ostrich feathers. 


DARK COLORS. 


The dark-colored velvet and felt bonnets are 
usually of one color, with the merest suggestion 
of some light contrasting shade, or of the inevi- 
table cardinal, by way of relief. Thus myrtle 
green velvet bonnets have ostrich feathers that 
are shaded from myrtle to linden green, while oth- 
ers have cream-colored azaleas for contrast with 
the dark green. Seal brown velvet with cream- 
colored cocks’ plumes is much liked. Plum-col- 
ored velvet is brightened by linden plumes or by 
flaming cardinal. 

THE GAINSBOROUGH BONNET. 


The picturesque Gainsborough bonnet is more 
shapely than the round hat of that name, and 
milliners claim that it is a more exact copy of 
that worn in the lost picture. The wide brim is 
turned down on the left side, and then passes up- 
ward to the right, where it is set high up on the 
crown. An elegant model is of seal brown vel- 
vet, with two brown ostrich plumes, clusters of 
brown loops of repped silk, and many cream-col- 
ored roses. The two feathers in this hat are 
placed so that one falls down on the turned-up 
brim behind, and the other is pointed forward, 
and the tip curls over on the front. The loops 
and roses as well as feathers are on the left side, 
which is turned up. The right side has merely a 
twist of velvet and silk. Made of black velvet, 
with black plumes and the new silk roses of Sol- 
ferino red, this hat is very handsome, 


EMBROIDERY. 


Embroidery on dresses is the present fancy of 
rich women in Europe, and is being used here on 
full-dress toilettes and elegant costumes for the 
street. The tablier breadth is usually covered 
with needle-work, and there are many yards of 
wrought bands for borders and as headings of 
flounces. The fancy stores charge from $6 to $8 
a yard for embroidering these bands. One beau- 
tiful dress of pale drab satin has a tablier front 
exquisitely embroidered with silk and chenille to 
represent whitegater-lilies and their dark green 
foliage. Black’velvet costumes have bias bands 
three inches wide covered with needle-work and 
fine soutache braiding that can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from embroidery. 


TRIMMING DRESS SKIRTS. 


How to trim the bottom of the lower skirt of 
silk dresses is the frequent query of our readers. 
As the over-skirt is now so long, this trimming is 
of less importance than formerly, and is there- 
fore quite narrow, and is alike all around. A 
good and stylish design for a silk skirt is to have 
a scant bias ruffle, four inches wide when finished, 
with a hem half an inch wide turned up on the 
outside and blind-stitched. Then edge this ruffle, 
top and bottom, with a fine knife-pleating of the 
same made straight of the silk, and two inches 
wide when finished. Sew this to the skirt by a 
cord ryn through the bias ruffle nearly an inch 
below its upper edge. This is one of Pingat’s 
most popular models, and is simple enough for 
any lady to do at home. The over-skirt edged 
with fringe should be so deep and long that it 
will fall almost to the bottom of this ruffle in 
back and front. Another design is used for elab- 





orate dresses, and looks best when made of vel- 
vet on a silk skirt. This is of box-pleated velvet, 
consisting of two lapping pleatings turned down, 
each two inches wide, a broad band of feathers, 
and two erect box-pleatings, each of which is 
only an inch wide when finished. These velvet 
pleatings are not hemmed or bound, but are mere- 
ly lined with thin crinoline. The feather bands 
are now two or three inches wide, and are quite 
flat, being made of alternate clusters of cocks’ 
feathers and of straight, uncurled ostrich tips. 


KERCHIEFS FOR THE NECK. 


A three-cornered neckerchief is now worn out- 
side of fall wraps instead of the long scarfs of 
lace. They are made of white lawn edged with 
lace —either Maltese, Valenciennes, or Mechlin 
—and are so shaped that they fit into the shoul- 
ders with a short point behind, and the long ends 
are placed straight down in front, almost to the 
belt, in lieu of a jabot or a fichu. Price $2 to 
$7 560. They are also made of China crape, ei- 
ther white, black, cardinal, cream, or navy blue, 
and edged with lace. Valenciennes is used on 
cardinal red kerchiefs, Smyrna on blue ones, and 
black guipure on black, These cost from $3 50 
to $10, according to the quality of lace used. 
Some with real Malta lace are $4; those with 
real guipure are $4 to $6 50. 


LINEN CRAVAT BOWS, 


A charming novelty is a tiny flat bow of linen 
edged with lace, and provided with a button-hole 
in the middle, which is to fasten it to the collar 
button of gold or pearl which ladies now fasten 
their collars with. This is the neatest ornament 
possible for ladies who appreciate the fine linen 
collars which are now worn on all occasions, ex- 
cept those where full dress is required. Price 
$1 50 to $3 50. Malta, Mechlin, and other laces 
are used for these cravat bows. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Kenogr, successor to Miss M. A. Pace; and 
Messrs. A. T. Srewart & Co.; A. Sexic; and H. 
W. Suaw. 





PERSONAL. 


From the London World’s series of sketches 
of ‘‘ English Celebrities at Home,” we quote the 
following paragraph from its portrait of Jonn 
Brieat: {His dressing-room is not the abode 
of slippers, eccentric shooting-jackets, or dress- 
ing-gowns held together with a single pin, or by 
the more potent aid of a pair of bell-ropes. At 
home as abroad Mr. BRIGHT maintains that scru- 
pulous neatness of apparel proper to the Society 
of Friends ; not the costume or uniform of a sect, 
be it well understood, but the quiet severe dress 
of an English gentleman. The firm, well-knit 
figure, the bright blue eye, the leonine head with 
its mane of snowy locks, are too well known in 
the senate to require description. And there 
are other places besides the House of Commons 
and his home at Rochdale where, to some at 
least, the presence of Mr. Brieat will seem 
equally natural and familiar. See him arrayed 
as a fisherman in the ay ag March weather, 
casting a salmon fly into the foaming currents 
which eddy round the rocks and shallows of 
Speyside, with hand as light,.eye as keen, and 
touch as sure as if time had stood still for more 
than a score of years; with mind as wholly in- 
tent upon the pastime of his heart as if there 
were no such things as party politics and facto- 
ries in existence, no such questions as Burial 
Bills and Church Establishment waiting solu- 
tion, no Tory reaction to rebuke, and no huge 
business concerns to keep going. Or look at 
him in a somewhat different aspect—time, place, 
and circumstances each wholly changed. The 
hour is 5 p.m., and the well-known figure en- 
ters with measured tread the dining-room of 
the Reform Club. The statesman has some- 
thing upon his mind—nothing else, in fact, than 
dinner. He walks up to the desk, inspects the 
bill of fare, gives his order, and departs for the 
morning-room. A glance at the papers is enough, 
and friendly chat and gossip constitute the more 
congenial relief which he finds from the cares of 
politics. He can rally a friend upon the imper- 
fections of his billiard play, or take and give a 
sportive thrust of satire on some subject intel- 
ligible, it may be, only to the pair themselves, 
and calling up the memory of some humorous 
episode, in the terms of strictly esoteric dis- 
course, which has caused them each to laugh in 
time past. But it is with the impression con- 
veyed by him on the visitor at One Ash that we 
have now todo. There the great Saxon orator 
stands by his own hearth-side, fresh, hale, and vig- 
orous as ever. In early middle age (perhaps) the 
cheeks, more rounded than they are now, con- 
cealed the fine lines of a countenance which for 
combined fearlessness and thoughtfulness has 
now few equals. A low-toned musical voice, 
admirably modulated even in the most ordinary 
conversation, hardly betrays that powerful or- 
gan which has made twenty thousand pairs of 
ears tingle in Bingley Hall.”’ 

—CaPpoul., the tenor, is about to join the aris- 
tocracy of France by marrying Mile. Grévy, 
daughter of the President of the Chamber under 
the Empire. 

—The young Marquis of Huntley is about to 
become good, and, like Lord RosEBery, aban- 
don the turf for statesmanship. He has made a 
few successful efforts in debate in the House of 
Lords, and is about to make himself still more 

rominent by assuming the presidency of the 
Bocial Science Congress at Liverpool. 

—The organist who officiated at Notre Dame 
at the coronation of Napo.zon I., MicugeL En- 
GALBERT, has just died, at the age of ninety-six. 

—The will of the late Rurus R. Graves, for- 
merly a merchant doing business at 66 Wall 
Street, in‘ this city, besides making large be- 

uests to his family, gives to the American 
Board of Foreign Missions $10,000; the Woman’s 
Missionary Society of America, successors of 
the Woman’s Union Mission, $10,000; Brook- 
lyn Orphan Asylum, $10,000; Berea College, of 
Kentucky, $10,000; Oberlin College, of Ohio 
$10,000; Consumptives’ Home, in Boston, $5000; 
Children’s Aid Society, of New York, $5000; 
Newsboys’ Room, in Brooklyn, $5000; Bethel 
and Plymouth Mission, Brooklyn, $5000; Hol- 

oke Seminary, South Hadley, Massachusetts, 
$5000: Howard Mission, New York, $5000; City 
Mission, Brooklyn, $5000; American Missionary 
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Association, $15,000; Home Missionary Society 
connected with the Congregational Church’ of 
the United States, $10,000; town of Sunderland, 
Massachusetts, for the town library, $2000, and 
a further sum of $1000 to be invested for the 
same; and the sum of $100,000 to be applied 
to the education of the colored people in the 
Southern States. 

—An archbishop is no match for a woman. 
At a grand marriage which recently took place 
in Paris, Faure and Madame CarvaLuo had 
agreed to sing in the church; but the curé, upon 
applying to the archbishop for the necessary 
permission, was informed that on no account 
could the great prima donna be allowed to sing 
in a sacred editice. The great lady, whom it an- 
noyed, was equal to the emergency. She pre- 
vailed on Madame CarRvVaLHo to hide herself be- 
hind the organ, and then put a lad, with a missal 
in his hand, to stand up in the choir and pretend 
to sing, while the prima donna poured forth her 
enchanting notes. The choir-boy had an im- 
mense success, but they had to send him away 
next day, so many churches contended to lay 
hands on him. 

—An American princess is about to be mar- 
ried at Stuttgart to an English gentieman named 
HeneaGe. She was a Miss AGnes LEecLEKce 
tmng | of Baltimore, who in 1862 married 
Prince Fevix Satm-SauM, then a brigadier-gen- 
eral in the Union army, and afterward an aid-de- 
camp of MaXIMILIAN of Mexico. The romantic 
adventures of the princess in Mexico, where she 
saved the life of her husband after the full of 
the empire, have been chronicled by herself in 
an entertaining book, Prince Fexix, restored 
through her efforts to his position in the Prus- 
sian army, fell, gallantly fighting, at Gravelotte. 
His widow has since resided in Germany. 

—Madame Hurtapo is the heaviest creditor 
of France, which pays her $800,000 a year in- 
terest. Sir RicHarD WALLACE, who has given 
so many drinking fountains to Paris, receives 
$200,000. 

—Fe iciren Davin, the composer, who died 
recently in Paris, was a prodigy from infancy. 
At five years of age he played the violin in pub- 
lic, at eight he was a singer in Aix Cathedral, 
and at nine he composed a piece performed at a 
grand mass. In the delirium preceding his death 
he sang some original airs. 

—The Richmond Despatch contains a letter 
from a Virginia lady now in London, concerning 
the neglected condition of the tomb of Captain 
JouN SmitH. His remains lie under the old 
Church of St. Sepulchre, which stands in the 
very heart of London, and the exact situation of 
the tomb is thus described: ‘One flag-paved 
aisle divides the nave; another crosses it near 
the eastern end. The two entrances are at the 
extremities of the cross aisle. In this cross 
aisle, near the intersection, a large slab covers 
the grave of Captain Jonn Smiru, the pioneer 
hero of Virginia. The trampling feet of eight 
generations have in 250 years utterly obliterated 
whatever inscription or epitaph recorded his 
deeds and virtues. Nota letter remains. One 
morsel of carving, sheltered by its proximity to 
the pews, alone serves to identify the stone. 
But this identification is beyond dispute. It 
consists of the upper dexter corner of a shield 
containing the three Turks’ heads, which Smrrx 
was permitted to bear in his coat of arms after 
he had in three single combats slain the Turkish 
champion, BONNY MULGRO, and his two com- 
panions. The remainder of the shield has, like 
the inscription, vanished.”” The writer adds 
that the interior of the church is shortly to be 
thoroughly renovated, and suggests that Virgin- 
ians undertake to restore the exterior of Captain 
SmitH’s tomb. Accordingly, the Despatch has 
opened a subscription, each contribution to be 
$1, for that purpose. 

—The residence of Mr. Tennyson, at Hasle- 
mere, and the poet himself, are thus described 
by our contemporary the London World: “* The 
house is modern Gothic, designed in admirable 
taste, with wide mullioned windows, many-angled 
oriels in shadowy recesses, and dormers whose 
gables and pinnacles break the sky-line pictur- 
esquely. Within, every thing is ordered with a 
quiet refined elegance that has in it, perhaps, 
just a soupgon of an affectation of estheticism 
not quite in keeping with the spirit either of 
modern or of medizval life. The hall, in spite of 
its richly tessellated pavement, has a delightful 
sense of coolness in its soft half-light. The lofty 
rooms have broad high windows, the light from 
which is gee [omy by delicately colored hang- 
ings; walls of the negative tints in which mod- 
ern decorators delight, diapered with dull gold; 
and paneled ceilings of darkly stained wood with 
moulded ribs and beams. High-backed chairs, 
of ancient and uncompromising stiffness, flank 
the table, typifying the poet’s sterner moods; 
while in cozy corners are comfortable lounges 
that indicate a tendency to yield sometimes to 
the soft seductions of more effeminate inspira- 
tions. Nowhere is the spirit vexed by garish 
ornament or the eye by glaring color. few 
good etchings and paintings hang on the walls; 
among them an excellent copy of the ‘ Peter Mar- 
tyr,’ which is doubly valuable since the destruc- 
tion of the original. But there is one room ia 
which all that is most interesting in this house 
centres. The door opens noiselessly, and the 
tread of your feet is muffled as you enter a dim 
corridor, divided from the room by a high screen. 
The air is heavy with the odor of an incense not 
unfamiliar to men of letters; and if you could 
doubt whence it arose, your doubts would be 
speedily dissolved as the occupant of the cham- 
ber comes forward to meet you, the inseparable 
pipe still between his teeth. The figure, though 
slightly bent, bears the burden of its sixty-six 
years lightly ; the dark mass of hair falling back- 
ward from the broad high forehead, and the 
‘knightly growth fringing his lips,’ are but 
sparely streaked with silver; and the face, 
though rugged and deeply lined with thought, 
is full of calm dignity and of a tenderness 
strangely at variance with his somewhat brusque 
tone and manner. His disregard of the conven- 
tionalities of life is thoroughly natural and un- 
affected. His suit of light gray hanging about 
him in many a fold, like the hide of a rhinoceros, 
the loose ill-fitting collar, and carelessly knotted 
tie, the wide low boots, are not worn, you may 
be sure, for artistic effect, or with the foppish- 
ness of a Byron. The spirit of the man speaks 
as plainly in bis garb as it did when he lashed 
his critic with that cutting 


“*What profits now to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt, 

A dapper boot, a little hand, _ 

If half the little soul be dirt 7’ 
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Ist pr. of the work no attention is paid to the 
ch. designed for the widening. For the widen- 
ing on the right side, always work the requisite 
number of ch. after finishing 1 pr., and from 
these take up 1 st. each in the next round. 
For the widening in the middle of the work, 
take up the extra st. always from the vertical 
vein between two horizontal veins of a st. in the 
Ist round of a pr. To narrow in the middle of 
the work, in the 2d round work off two threads 
thrown over and st. together, and in the follow- 
ing round take up only 1 st. from these. For 
the narrowing on the outer edge, pay no atten- 
tion to the number of st. to be narrowed on both 
sides of the work. Having in this manner fin- 
ished the separate parts of the jacket, overseam 
them together from the wrong side, according 
to the corresponding figures. Trim the jacket 
on the outer edge and along the armholes with 
the border worked with white worsted, as fol- 
lows: 1st round.—Always 2 sc. (single crochet) 


Border for Lingerie.—Imitation of 
Point 


e. 




























For this border, transfer the design figures to 
linen, and run on white guipure cord along the 
outlines. Darn the flowers, leaves, and circles 
in point de toile with fine thread, and fill the 
foundation with lace stitches. The under edge 
of the border is finished with woven picot braid, 
and the upper edge with point lace braid. 


Border for Lingerie.—White 
Embroidery. 
Tuts border is worked on batiste or nansook 
in satin and half-polka stitch with embroidery 
cotton, and is edged with button-hole stitches. 


Cap of Crépe Lisse, Gros Grain Ribbon, 
and Flowers. 

Tue foundation of this cap consists of a three- 
cornered piece of tulle, the front corner of a 
is rounded off. Wire the foundation, bind it : ngle ¢ 
narrow, trim it on the edge with a box-pleated Bt %4, Ss on each edge st.; finally, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on 
crépe lisse ruffle two ron ah wide, aoa with ROT Wty : . Yr the Ist es - a - ey el 2d ther sp mee 
blonde half an inch wide, and cover it with an 56 ; ° tay 5 Always 1 sde. (short double crochet) on the up- 
oval piece of crépe lisse 


per veins of the next st. in 
gathered on the edge. Trim 





the preceding round ; final- 
the cap with loops and ends 


of white gros grain ribbon 
two inches and a half wide, 
and a bunch of roses. 


Handkerchief Border. 
Genoese Embroidery. 

To work this border, trans- 
fer the design to batiste, and 
edge the design figures with 
fine guipure cord, at the 
same time working the loops, 
as shown by the illustration. 
Work the wheels and lace 
stitches with fine thread, 
edge the border at the top 
with button -hole stitches, 
and cut away the material 
underneath the wheels and 
lace stitches. 


Crochet and Knitted 
leeveless Jacket. 

See illustration on page 661, 

Tuts jacket is worked with 
blue zephyr worsted, and is 
trimmed on the outer edge 
with a border worked with 
white zephyr worsted and 
ornamented with black sat- 
in beads and spangles. Be- 
sides this, the jacket is 






Fig. 1—Emsromerrep Liven 
Cottar.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description 

see Supplement, No, XII. 





Fig. 1.—Liven anp Lace 
Cottar.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description 

see Supplement, 
No. . 55-57. 





ly, 1 sl. on the Ist st. in 
this round. Widen sever- 
al st. on the corners, so that 
the work may not draw. 
5th round.—Always alter- 
nately 2 sl. on the next 2 
st. in the preceding round, 
1 p. (picot, consisting of 3 
ch. and 1 se., on the Ist of 
these), pass over | st. ; final- 
ly, 1 sl. on the Ist sl. in this 
round. Work the trim- 
ming strips with white 
worsted lengthwise on a 
foundation of the requisite 
length all knit plain, 10 
rounds wide, and edge them 
with a crochet round to 
correspond with the 5th 
round of the border. Trim 
the border and strips with 
the beads and spangles as 
shown by the illustration, 
sew the strips on the jack- 
et, and trim the latter with 
the bows. Furnish the 
fronts with buttons and 
loops for closing. 


Mignardise and Cro- 
chet Edging for 


Dresses, Wrappin, 
trimmed with strips similar e ‘ ppings, 
to the border, but worked See illustration on page 661. 
partly in knitting, and with 


bows of blue silk ribbon. 





Tus edging is worked 











Figs. 28 and 29, Supple- AND FLOWERS. 
ment, give the pattern for the 
jacket. Begin each part at 
the top, on a foundation 


of st. (stitch) of the 


crosswise with mignardise 
and twisted crochet cotton 

No. 80, and is edged at the top 
with one round crocheted 
lengthwise. To work the 
edging take a piece of 


Fig. 2.—Empromerep LINEN 
Curr.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and ae 
see Suppl., No. XIL, 
Figs. 59 and 60. 


Vig. 2.—Linen anp Lace 
Curr.—(See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and de- 


scription see Supp!., 
No. XL, Fig. Ee 





























requisite length, and lA 
work in a variety 
of the Afghan 
stitch. This 
stitch con- 
sists of 



















mignardise, and cro- 
chet first on one 
side the Ist round 
as follows: * 
1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on 


the 3d fol- 
pr. (pat- lowing loop 
tern row) of the mignar- 
of 2 rounds dise, 11 ch. 
—one round 


which the st. are 
taken up, and one 
round going back, in 
which they are cast off. 


In the Ist round of the Ist 
pr., after taking up 1 st., always 
wind the thread once more about 
the needle from the back toward the 
front, and then take up the next st. In 
the 2d round, cast off the 1st st. separately, 
and then always work off the thread thrown 

over, together with the st. back of it. In the 
ist round of the 2d pr. always take up the st. 
from the horizontal veins on the 
then always wind the thread once more about the nee- 
dle before taking up the next st.,as in the Ist round of 
the Ist pr. In order to obtain the shape given by the pat- 
tern, widen or narrow, as may be required, on the outer edge 

or in the middle of the work. For the widening on the outer 
edge at the left side, work, in connection with the foundation for 
the Ist pr., a number of ch. (chain stitch) to suit the length of the 

left outer edge. From these ch. always take up the requisite number 
of st. for the widening in the Ist round of the respective pr. In the 


wrong side, and 


sde., 1 se.; then re’ 


(chain stitch), 1 sl. 
on the third follow- 

ing loop, twice alter- 
nately 7 ch.,1 sl. on the 
third following loop, x then 


19 ch., pass over three loops, 
fasten together the next two 
loops with 1 sl., going back on the 
last 8 of the 19 ch. for one leaflet, 
pass over 1 st. (stitch), 1 se. (single cro- 
chet), 1 sde. (short double crochet), 3 de. 
(double crochet), 1 sde., 1 sc. ; then 1 leaflet 
of 8 ch., fasten the fourth and fifth following 
loops together with 1 sl., going back’ on the 8 
ch. pass over 1 st., and work 1 se., 1 sde., 3 de., 1 
sdc., 1 sc.; then 11 ch.,1 sl. on the fourth following 
loop, 7 ch., 1 sl. on the third following loop, and repeat 
once from X ; then 19 ch., pass over three loops, fasten 
together the next two loops with 1 sl., going back on the 
last 8 of the 19 ch. for one leaflet, pass over 1 st., and work 1 

sc., 1 sde., 3 de., 1 sde., 1 se.; then X one leaflet of 8 ch., pass 
over three loops, fasten together the next two loops with 1 sl., go- 
ing back on the 8 ch. pass over 1 st.,and work 1 sc., 1 sde., 3 de., 1 
t three times from the last x, but in the 
first repetition pass over four loops instead of three. and instead of 
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Fig. 4.—Derau or Croup, Fic. 2, Pace 669. 






Marerassé Cora Sacgue.—Back.—[For 
Front, see Illustration on Double Page. ] 


For pattern and description co tropcoanmnaces 
No. IL, Figs. 4-11 


fastening two loops together with 1 sl., 
work 1 sl. on the next loop, and in the 
second repetition pass over four loops in- 
stead of three, and ‘aen going back on 
the 11th to 4th of the 19 ch. worked pre- 
viously for one leaflet, work 1 sc., 1 sde., 
8 de., 1 sde., 1 se., 1 sl.; then 3 ch., pass 
over three loops, 1 sl. on the next loop, 3 
ch., 1 sl. on the middle of the 7 ch. before 
the last 19 ch., 3 ch., 1 sl. on the third 
following loop, x 3 ch., going back on the 
first 8 of the 11 ch. opposite for one leaf- 
let, work 1 sl., 1 se., 1 sde., 3 de., 1 sde., 
1 se, ; then twice alternately one leaflet of 
8 ch., pass over three loops, fasten togeth- 
er the next two loops with 1 sl., going 
back on the 8 ch. and passing over 1 at, 
work 1 sc., 1 sde., 3 de., 1 sde., 1 se. 


the 11 ch. ounpetie for = leaflet, work 
1 se., 1 sde., 3 de., 1 sde., 1 sc., 1 sl; then 


3 ch., pass over three loops, 1 ‘all. on the next loop, 3 ch., 1 sl. on the middle 
of the 7 ch. opposite, 3 ch., 1 sl. on the third following loop, and repeat once 
from the last xX; then 3 ch., 1 sl. on the middle of the 7 ch. opposite, 3 ch., 
1 sl. on the third following loop, 3 ch., 1 de. on the eighth of the 11 ch. 
worked in the beginning of this round, 7 ch., 1 sl. on the third following 
2d round (on the other side of the mignardise). 
—Begin the round (observing the illustration) with the row of picots edging 


loop, and repeat from >. 


the first scallop on the bottom, * working 


scallop thirteen times alternately 1 se. on the next loop, 1 p. (picot, consist- 
ing of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these); then 1 se. on the fourteenth 
of the 14 loops, 7 ch., 1 sl. on the third following loop, x 19 ch., pass over 
three loops, fasten together the next two loops” with 1 sl. going back on 


QvapritLé CLorn CLoax.—Front,—[For Back, 


see Illustration on Double Page. ] 


For pattern and description see a 
No. L., Figs. 1*, 1°- 
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Fig. 5.—Dertam or Croup, Fic. 1, Pace 669. 
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Crocuet AnD Kyrrrep SLEEVELESS JacKET. 

For pattern see 

Supplement N No. V., 
28 and 29. 










Sicttrenne Sacque.—Back. 
[For Front, see Illustration on Double Page. } 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., 
Figs. 30-34, 


site, 3 ch., 1 sl. on the third following loop, x 3 ch., 
going back on the first 8 of the 11 ch. opposite for 
one leaflet, work 1 sl., 1 se., 1 sde., 3 de., 1 sde., 1 
sc. ; then twice alternately one leaflet of 8 ch., pass 
over three loops, fasten together the next two loops 
with 1 sl., going back on the 8 ch. pass over 1 st., and 


\b 
dpa Abbbhs 25, NN 


Mi 4a «lM work 1 se.,1 sde., 3 de., 1 sde., 1 ¢2.; then going 
= back on the 11th to 4th of the 11 ch. opposite for 
wll) UMMA {di Ny one leaflet, work 1 sc.,1 sde., 8 de., 1 sde., 1 se., 1 


sl.; then 3 ch., pass over three loops, 1 sl. on the 
next loop, 3 ch.,1 sl. on the middle of the 7 ch. op- 
posite, 3 ch., 1 sl. on the third following loop, and 
repeat once from the last x, but in the repetition 
omit the last sl.; with the last 3 ch. pass over the 
two loops before the middle 14 loops of the next 
scallop on the bottom of the edging, and then re- 


ANN AU ANY, A 


Dress vor Girt From 8 To 10 
Years otp.—Front.—[For 
Back, see Illustration on 
Double Page. ] 


Dress ror Girt From 10 To 12 
Years oLrp.—Front.—[For Back, 
see Illustration on Double Page. | 
then going back on the Lith to’ 4th of For pattern and description see Sup- 





_ attern peat from *. 3d round (on the upper edge).—Al- 
plement, No. IIL, Figs. 12-17. acon seer Ways alternately 1 de. on the next st., 1 ch., and pass 
Suppl.,No, Over 1 st. 
y" Figs. 
50-54. 


TORTURATIONS. 

ORTURING did not go out of use when it was relinquished in 

judicial practice. It remains a well-known element in our 
sotial system. It may be said to start up afresh with every new 
generation. Society, advanced as it is in many respects, inher- 
ently continues to be composed of Torturers and Tortured. We 
are not quite sure which is in the majority. Were we to accept 
the opinion of a venerable Scotch tradesman who had much expe- 
rience in worldly difficulties, we should say that torturers are 
much the more numerous. This sagacious individual, now at 
rest, used to allege that “every well-doing man has about forty 
fules to look after;” from which shreyd remark we may assume that his 
troubles had been neither few 
nor light. There may have 
been exaggeration, but also a 


on the middle 14 loops of this 


Gros Gratn anp CasHuere Dress.—Front.—Witnovt 
Sacque.—[For Sacque, see Illustration on Double Page. | 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIIL., Figs. 40-44. 


the last 8 of the 19 ch. for 
one leaflet, pass over 1 st., 
and work 1 sc.,1 sde., 3 de., 
1 sde., 1 se.; then one leaflet 
of 8 ch., pass over three loops, 











fasten together the next two 
loops with 1 sl., going back on 
the 8 ch., pass over 1 st. and 
work 1 sc., 1 sde., 3 de., 1 sde., 
1 se.; then 11 ch., 1 sl. on 
the fourth following loop, 7 
ch., 1 sl. on the third following 
loop, and repeat once from x ; 
then 19 ch., pass over three 
loops, fasten together the next 
two loops with 1 sl., going 
back on the last 8 of the 19 
ch. for one leaflet, pass over 1 
st. and work 1 se., 1 sde., 3 
de., 1 sde., 1 se.; then X one 
leaflet of 8 ch., pass over three 
loops, fasten together the next 
two loops with 1 sl., going 
back on the 8 ch. and passing 
over 1 st., work 1 sc., 1 sde.,3 


grotesque truth, in the obser- 
vation. Every man who by 
dint of mother-wit and assidu- 
ity has worked his way on in 
the world is almost certain to 
be embarrassed by a number 
of persons, old and young, 
who, whether from mental in- 
capacity, waywardness, or oth- 
er causes, never cease begging 
or borrowing from him, or re- 
lying somehow on his good of- 
fices, and giving him an in- 
calculable degree of trouble, 
which meets with no appear- 
ance of gratitude, and is all 
taken as a matter of course. 
In short, through the greater 
part of a long life he finds 
himself assailed by what we 


de., 1 sde., 1 se.; repeat three call Torturations of one sort or 
times from the last x, but in other. At fifty a number 
the first repetition pass over have probably dropped off, at 
four loops instead of three, sixty there are still fewer 


and fasten three loops togeth- 
er instead of two with 1 sl.; 
in the second repetition pass 
over four loops instead of 
three, and then going back on 
the 11th to 4th of the 19 ch. 
worked last for one leaflet, 
work 1 se., 1 sde., 3 de, 1 
sde., 1 se., 1 sl.; then 8 ch., 
pass over three loops, 1 sl. on 
the next loop, 3 ch., 1 sl. on 
the middle of the 7 ch. oppo- 


MIGNARDISE AND CrocHetT EpGinG FoR 


Dres 








ses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


hanging on, and arriving at 
threescore and ten, not more, 
perhaps, than one or two are 
left. It has been a dreary 
struggle. At seventy - six, 
when barely able to crawl 
about, the old man, with a 
sigh of relief, says to him- 
self, “At length all my Tor- 
turations are gone; I can now 
close my earthly career in 
peace.” It is a delicate sub- 


“HNL aNd 





Drap v’Eré Sacque.—Froxt.—[For Back, 
see Illustration on Double Page. ] 
For description see Supplement. 
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ject to analyze. Torturations are of a very va- 
ried nature. In not a few cases they are more 
or less a man’s own children. Sometimes they 
consist of a flock of self-willed nieces. Some- 
times they are your own brothers and sisters. 
Still more melancholy the fact, wives are occa- 
sionally the torture of husbands, and husbands of 
wives. Looking around scrutinizingly, you feel 
that the whole social atmosphere is fluttering 
with “Ne’er-do-weels,” who live but to give 
trouble. Who are those who give employment to 
police and criminal courts? Torturations. Who 
fill our prisons? Torturations. Who cause an 
enormous annual outlay, in rates and otherwise, 
to the soberly inclined part of the community ? 
Torturations. In spite of every thing that can 
be done, Torturations of different ages are the 
plague of the world. It has Been so from the 
beginning, and we suppose will be so till the end 
of time. 








THE SEVEN NIGHTS’ WATCH. 
A NORTH OF ENGLAND SUPERSTITION. 


Nay, don’t turn the key, not yet, not yet, five nights 
haven’t past and gone 

Since we laid the green sods straight and meet, to 
wait for the cold gray stone; 

See, his pipe still lies on the mantel where the old 
arm-chair is set, 

The knife is left in the half-carved stick—don't turn 
the door-key yet! 


How it rains! it must be dree an’ all where the wet 
wind sweeps the brow, 

And it’s dry and warm by the hearth-stone; don’t 
steek the lintel now! 

Fling a fir log on the ingle; he was used to love the 
light 

That shone “ haste thee” through the darkness, when 
he was abroad at night. 


Thieves? nuy, they scarce come up our way, and 
there's none so much to steal, 

Just the bread loaf in the cupboard, and the hank on 
the spinning-wheel ; 

And I'd rather lose the all I have, ay, the burial fee 
on the shelf, 

Than think of him barred out from home, out in the 
cold by himeelf. 


Whisht! was not yon a footstep in the path out there 
by the byre? 

Whiehti I know how boards can creak. I say, pile 
sticks on the fire. 

The wind sighs over the upland, iust like a parting 
soul. 

Get to bed with you all—I'll stay, and keep my watch 
by the gathering coal. 


For all he grew so wild and strange, my one son 
loved his mother. 

Mayhap he'd come to me when scarce he’d show 
himself to another. 

When the drink was out he was always kind, and 
e’en when he had a drop 

He was mild to me. Don’t turn the key! For seven 
nights here I stop. 


I bore him, kept him, and loved him; whatever else 
might come, 

He knew, while his mother held the door, was always 
his welcome home. 

You may stare and laugh, an it please you; but, oh, 
a glint of him 

Were just a sparkle of heaven to the eyes that are 
waxing dim! 


And I know, should he meet his father, up there in 
the rest and joy, 

He'll say, “‘A couple of nights are left, thou’st need 
to cheer her, my boy.” 

So, leave the key, and fetch the logs, till the mourner’s 
week is done; 

I tell thee I'll watch, lest I miss in sleep a last smile 
from my son. 








(Continued from No. 40, page 634.) 


FROM DREAMS TO WAKING. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


Avrnorn or “Tar Arowement or Lram Douwnas,” 
“Lizziz Lorton or Greryeias,” “ Sowimne Tux 
Winn,” Ero. 





CHAPTER VIL. 
THE DIE Cast. . 


Tar two girls had never looked more beau- 
tiful, each in her own way, than they did to- 
night at the Oak-tree House “little dance.” Per- 
haps Venetia carried off the palm in the opinion 
of most, hers being that kind of beauty which 
speaks as much to the heart as to the eye, while 
Graziella was of the sort which touches the 
senses and warms the imagination more than it 
stirs the finer emotions. It was so much loveli- 
ness of the flesh, exquisite enough if you will; 


but that which goes by the name of Soul 
was somehow out of the catalogue. 


Still, people are not too severe on that thing 
which goes by the name of Sou]—or rather on 
the want of it—when the subject is a lovely little 
girl with such a face and figure as Graziella’s ; 
and, after all, extreme youth supplies something 
that makes a very good imitation of spirituality, 
and that disposes men to be charitable. Never- 
theless, in spite of the Creole’s surpassing loveli- 
ness, it was evidently Venetia’s hour of triumph; 
for every one seemed fascinated to-night by the 
young heiress and mistress of the house—she 
who, until Graziella’s coming, had been without a 
rival near her throne. ‘ 

Charley Mossman, with his clumsy resolution 
to try a fall with fortune before he had made 
sure of his footing—to reap his harvest before 
he had even sown the n—hung about her 
like the faithful which was his type; all the 
old aspirants who presented their petitions 
and been dismissed seemed to think that renewed 
signatures might bring reversed readings, and 
that they had still the traditional hope which 
clings to life; and Colonel Camperdown, as well 
as the rest, formed part of her body-guard, and 
looked as if he too had ideas like the rest. All 
of which piqued Ernest Pierrepoint still more 





into the semblance of his first devotion, and 
made him feel that none of them should take 
from him the prize that he had won; and that 
he would show them all how easily he could dis- 
tance the best among them when he chose to ex- 
ert his power. 

“What have you done to yourself to-night ?” 
he said, in an under-tone, to Venetia, as he carried 
her off onhis arm. “I have never seen you look 
so lovely—so divinely fair as you do. What is 
it?” 

Venetia raised her eyes with a happy smile 
that soon passed into a still happier bashfulness. 

“T have done nothing to myself,” she said, 
prettily; but her voice and face added to her 
words. “It is only my love for you, and yours 
for me, that have glorified me.” 

“T wish it had been something that you knew 
how and why,” said Ernest, still speaking below 
his breath, “then I might make sure of having 
you always as you are to-night.” 

“T feel well—and happy; that is all,” faltered 
Venetia, shyly. 

He pressed her to him lightly. 

“ You are happy because you are an angel,” he 
said. 

“No,” said Venetia; “because my friends are 
good to me.” 

“ Am I one of them ?” he whispered. 

“Yes,” she said, also in a whisper. 

“ And always shall be ?” 

“Tf you wish it—always,” she said. 

“Would any one relinquish you who had once 
held you?” returned Ernest. “ Ask yourself, is 
there a friend you have who would care to let 
you go, when once you had laid your dear hand 
in his, and given him the privilege of-—caring for 
you ?” 

“T hope some would not,” she faltered. 

“None,” was his reply, again lightly pressing 
her to his breast ; and then the waltz began, and 
Venetia in her fairest moment of happiness and 
love felt how good a thing it was to live. 

Now she felt sure that she was beloved, and 
that she would soon be engaged in the face of 
the world. Ernest was too noble to trifle with a 
woman’s honest affection which he had taken 
pains to win. And he knew that her affection 
was honest, and given only because distinctly, if 
covertly, sought. Yes, it was all right now, poor 
Venetia thought, as, the dance ended, she looked 
round the room with her big blue happy eyes, 
and saw Ernest bending down to Graziella, speak- 
ing to her as if with entreaty, while Colonel Cam- 
perdown stood at a little distance pulling his 
mustache, and looking as if waiting his turn to 
offer adulation. 

Meanwhile Charley Mossman came tumultuous- 
ly to where Venetia was standing, and carried her 
off on his arm, as Ernest had done less than half 
an hour ago; and before the dance was over had 
asked her to be his wife with no more idea of 
tact or management than if he had been asking 
her to give him a rose or to sell him a pony. 

When Venetia heard him plead, she shrank 
back with the same feeling of desecration that 
she would have had if she had been married. It 
was something so infinitely shocking to her that 
Ernest’s friend should ask for the love of Er- 
nest’s—engaged wife. Had Colonel Camperdown, 
for instance, or any one else not so intimately 
bound up with Mr. Pierrepoint, come to her knees 
and begged for her grace, she would have been 
more pitiful, less revolted; but in the injustice 
of her own purity, her own certainty, she was 
hard on Charley, and answered him with so much 
passion of negation that he saw something more 
than mere refusal stirred her. 

“Tell me only one thing, Miss Greville,” he 
said, pitifully, looking at her with his honest face 
full of pain, “are you — to Ernest ?” 

“ Yes—or almost,” said Venetia, severely; and 
then relenting, she added, “I thought you knew.” 

“No, I did not,” he answered. 

“No? Then I am sorry I spoke so harshly,” 
she said, tenderly apologetic. 

Hardness was so foreign to her, it pained her 
so much to be forced by sterner virtue into its 
use, that it was a relief to her heart to apologize. 
What she had done by conscience she shrank 
from by nature; and she was so glad that now 
nature and conscience might be once more in ac- 
cord. 

“T am glad if you are happy,” said the poor 
fellow, ruefully. ‘Iam not one of those, Miss 
Greville, that envy another man because he has 
been more fortunate than myself. Ernest is a 
fine old fellow, and will make you happy; but I 
wish he had been franker with me.” 

“Thank you,” said Venetia, with a glowing 
face, ignoring the last part of his remark. “And 
you will forget this little mistake, and be, as you 
have always been, our best friend—our brother ?” 

“Yes,” said Charley, gallantly suppressing him- 
self. 

He pressed her hand in a frank, sisterly way. 

“Thank you,” she said again, prettily. “And 
I too will forget this evening, and we will both 
go on as if it had never been.” 

“ You are an angel,” said the young man, gulp- 
ing down something in his throat that was half 
choking him; and then they went on with the 
dance as if nothing had happened, and the for- 
tunes of a life had not been cast and decided on 
the die of the moment. 

Seated in a corner Graziella watched the cir- 
cumstances of the evening, and made her com- 
ments, and took her measures accordingly. She 
saw, with eyes that burned like fire, the homage 
of which her friend was the centre; and she said 
to herself that she would have her revenge some- 
how, and prove where the larger power of attrac- 
tion lay. She saw Charley Mossman’s fair En- 
glish face beam and brighten with excitement as 
he edged his broad shoulder through the little 
throng, and wrote his name on Venetia’s cerd for 
the first dance disengaged ; she saw Harold Cam- 
perdown, cool, calm, but with an odd look of wait- 
ing in his face, write his three times over; and 








then Ernest, a little flushed, and with that air 
which seemed to join the entreaty of a slave with 
the command of a master, broke through them 
all, and taking Venetia’s hand, led her away as 
his by right. And seeing all this, she took her 
decision, and determined on what she would and 
would not do. What she would do was to make 
Colonel Camperdown in love with her if she chose; 
what she would not do was to accord the faintest 
grace to Ernest Pierrepoint, until he had decided 
which. If Venetia was blind to the fact that he 
was playing fast and loose with them, she was 
not; nor was she inclined to let the game go on. 
One or the other, whichever he chose; but it 
should be one or the other, else no more smiles, 
no more- grace, from her. 

Graziella was not the girl, young as she was, 
to go back on her intentions. Once made, she 
held to them pretty firmly; and when Ernest 
came to her, after he had made things as he con- 
sidered straight with Venetia, and begged her for 
the honor of a dance, he was met by a refusal— 
and a refusal that meant every thing. 

“T am engaged,” said Graziella, dropping her 
eyes; not with that tender bashfulness which can 
not raise them to the beloved face—that fond and 
failing look which is so delightful to the man who 
loves—but coldly, scornfully, as if he were be- 
neath her regard and she too much preoccupied 
or t6o much disgusted to care to hold any terms 
with him. 

“Which, then, may I have?” asked Ernest, in 
his sweetest tones. 

“None; I am engaged for all,” said Graziella, 
opening and shutting her fan while looking at 
Colonel Camperdown, standing a little apart, pull- 
ing his mustache, watching and waiting. 

“For all?” incredulously. 

“Yes, for all,” said the Creole, raising her heavy 
lids and looking at him for one single instant with 
a flash of superb scorn and pride. 

“T am unfortunate,” said Mr. Pierrepoint, with 
as much coldness as her own. 

She smiled, but did not speak. It was a dis- 
agreeable smile, and meant to convey the assur- 
ance that if Ernest felt himself unfortunate, she 
did not hold herself to be pitied. If it was a 
misfortune to him that she could not dance with 
him, it was none to her. His substitutes were 
quite as much to her liking, and perhaps more so. 

All of which Ernest understood as clearly as if 
her thoughts had been put into words instead of 
looks. He was too well versed in that kind of 
language not to be able to read it accurately; and 
Graziella knew as well as he what he thought and 
what he divined. There was no chance of propi- 
tiation at this moment; and, besides, a waltz was 
beginning—the waltz which poor Charley took as 
the spring-board for his wild leap in the dark— 
when Colonel Camperdown came up to Graziella, 
and bore her off before the eyes of Ernest Pierre- 
point, as it seemed to him, with insolent triumph 
and security. 

All through the evening this dumb quarrel be- 
tween Graziella and Ernest raged with unabated 
bitterness. She would not speak to him nor 
dance with him; while she kept Harold Camper- 
down chained to her side, till the dowagers look- 
ed from one to the other, and wagged their heads 
in wrath at the sight of such early and pronounced 
depravity. After the little comedy had continued 
for nearly the whole evening—Ernest paying the 
most marked attention to Venetia, Colonel Cam- 
perdown to Graziella—Ernest suddenly gave way. 
What Charley Mossman’s expressed intentions 
had aroused on the one side, so did the Colonel’s 
apparent designs on the other; and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, the final step was taken. Ernest 
went into the conservatory, and there, tearing a 
leaf out of his pocket-book, wrote a few lines in 
pencil rapidly. 

He looked flurried and disturbed enough while 
he wrote; but when he came back to the room 
he had the air of a man who has once more taken 
possession of events. 

A quadrille was forming. It was one of the 
dances for which he had engaged Venetia. He 
went up to her, lover-like, smiling; and she re- 
ceived him with a face as eloquent of happiness 
as of love. She was blessed, supremely blessed, 
to-night. All the clouds were swept away, and 
she had only sunshine and joy, as of old. He 
offered his arm, and they took their places, and 
found themselves vis-d-vis with Graziella and 
Harold. 

A sudden light came into Ernest’s face, and 
he looked strangely resolute, yet not ungentle. 
At the first meeting of their hands in the chain, 
Graziella let only the tips of her fingers pass 
lightly over his sleeve; but the next time he 
took her hand wholly in his; and when he left 
it, he had slipped into it a folded bit of paper. 
Then he went back to Venetia, and pressed her 
hand tenderly, and looked into her happy eyes 
lovingly. He was very glad that he had done 
this thing to Graziella; so glad, that it made him 
love Venetia all the more. 

Then the evening came to an end, and the 
guests dispersed, after having made up a water 
party for to-morrow, in the moonlight. ° 

When she had got rid of Venetia, who seemed, 
to her impatience, as if she would never go to- 
night, Graziella drew the crumpled bit of paper 
from her bosom where she had hidden it, and 
read, written in an agitated hand, these words: 

“My darling, why do you frown on me? Light 
of my life, do you not know that I can not live 
without your smiles? Take pity on the poor 
wretch who is at your feet—your slave and your 
lover: and do not trample on the heart that is 
in your power.” 

Graziella smiled. 

“Yes, very pretty,” she said to herself: “ But 
all this is only what he has said to Venetia, and 
perhaps to a dozen others, twenty times over. If 
he wants me to love him, he must say so in plain 
words, and engage himself to me. I will not be 
caught by any man in the world who holds him- 
self free and me only captive—like that silly Ve- 





netia; nor allow a man who does not commit 
himself to say any thing to keep off others who 
might make one an offer—like Colonel Camper- 
down, for instance. I will make Mr. Ernest 
choose between us—Venetia and me—and then 
I will think of what to say to him. Dear, hand- 
some, good-for-nothing fellow, it will be ‘ Yes,’ I 
know—for a little while !” 

She said this just as Venetia laid her head on 
her pillow, a happy smile making her fair face 
like an angel’s in its pure pleasure and loving 
content; saying, in her turn: 

“ Ah, he does love me, I am sure of it! There 
is some reason why he has not said so yet, but he 
will now. I am certain that he loves me, and 
that he will ask me to be his wife before long. 
He has made me feel too surely that I am loved 
not to let others know it too. He is too good 
and honorable to deceive, and that story of Amy 
Craven is not true. Colonel Camperdown is 
cruel. Ernest never deceived any woman!” 

The next evening was ideal; warm, fresh, and 
fragrant. The sun was within an hour of set- 
ting when they all met at the river-side; and 
when set, then the ruddy harvest-moon would 
light up the old earth, almost like another sun. 
They were to row down the river as far as St. 
Herbert’s Isle, a little island with the Hermitage, 
a ruined stone building whereof tradition made a 
holy retreat for some old-time saint, and modern 
manners an eating-place for parties of pleasure 
—a whitewashed palimpsest for multitudinous 
writers of doggerel verse and undesignated ini- 
tials, a resort for lovers—and a reason why for 
such an expedition as this. 

The present party was composed of the usual 
members—the triad; Charley Mossman, who had 
determined not to be down-hearted because he 
had been unsuccessful, and to keep his own coun- 
sel about that little talk during the waltz last 
evening; Colonel Camperdown and his half-sis- 
ter Emily, with a married sister of his own and 
her husband—a Mr. and Mrs. Judge—to avert 
the wrath and secure the countenance of Mrs. 
Grundy. They had a long, narrow, four-oared 
river boat, and each gentleman took an oar, 
which prevented “spooning,” and did not allow 
of even much eye-flirtation, seeing that the looks 
meant for one might be misinterpreted by anoth- 
er, and would certainly be seen by all. No; there 
was no special flirting during the row. The girls 
sang glees and part songs; and the men, restin 
on their oars, put in bass or tenor as nature hi 
endowed them, Graziella was half lying on a 
kind of divan made of the softest cushions and 
three parts of the shawls, looking divinely lovely, 
Ernest thought, as every now and then she stole 
a conscious languid look at his handsome face 
through the fringe of her dark lashes—a look 
that seemed to promise as well as to prepare him 
for the better things to come. Emily Backhouse 
trailed her fingers through the water and caught 
the water-lilies as they floated by; Mrs. Judge, a 
cheery, bright-eyed little woman with a couple of 
babies and not an ounce of sentiment, made con- 
versation for a dozen; and Venetia at the stern 
—fair, sweet, placid, and blessed—steered with 
rare technical skill. 

So they went merrily down the stream, to all 
appearance the happiest and most careless-heart- 
ed boat-load to be found in all England. At last 
they came to St. Herbert’s Isle, and shot the boat 
alongside the broken little pier that served as a 
landing - place. The men made it fast to the 
posts, and the girls stepped ashore, just as the 
moon rose above the horizon, and began to carve 
the world beneath in silver and ebony. 

At first they were all in a loosely amalgamated 
body together. Those who wished to choose their 
companions were afraid to be precipitate, and 
waited for the pairing to appear a matter of ac- 
cident rather than of design ; and those who had 
no such desire kept with the rest and uninten- 
tionally prevented disintegration. But present- 
ly, partly because the path grew narrow, and 
partly because the natural impatience of man 
made uncertainty and a longer delay unpleasant, 
the loosely amalgamated body separated into 
pairs; and Ernest found himself by the side of 
Graziella, while Harold Camperdown took mili- 
tary possession of Venetia. 

Unselfish and pi though she was, 
Venetia could not help feeling one acute pang of 
disappointment as her lover, or rather the man 
whom she loved, passed away into the shadow of 
the woods ‘side by side with her-friend. “The 
influences of soul and sense” had thrilled her to- 
night as they long ago had thrilled guileless 
Géneviéve; and her imagination had pictured all 
sorts of beautiful eventualities for herself. But 
Ernest, engaged in an animated conversation 
which apparently engrossed him, wandered into 
a by-path with Graziella; and the last words 
that Venetia heard were, “ art—poetry—music— 
rapture.” 

Then she felt the blood leave her face, and a 
sickness such as she had never known before 
gather round her heart. Life, the solid earth, 
her friends, her love, all seemed to fail her; but 
she shook herself clear of her weakness, and 
turned to speak to her companion. She met his 
eyes fixed on her with a look full of acute ten- 
derness and compassion, so that involuntarily her 
own filled up with tears. It seemed to her as if 
he had spoken and said,“ Poor child!” Noth- 
ing, however, was said; and Venetia, loyally anx- 
ious that Ernest should not be condemned, put 
pressure on herself, and talked with a forced 
calmness, a false brightness that imposed only 
on herself. For him it was always in his heart, 
“Poor child—poor child—she feels that she is 
deceived, and knows that she has to suffer!” 

Venetia and Harold Camperdown had taken a 
way that led round the island as a belt, not one 
of the radii converging on the Hermitage. It 
was the same path as that taken by Ernest and 
Graziella, they having turned to the right—these 
others to the left. And thus it was that after 
some time they came to a cleared space, where, 
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seated on a fallen tree, they saw in the bright 
moonlight Ernest Pierrepoint and Graziella Des- 
pues—he with his arm round her waist, she with 
her head resting on his shoulder—while they 
heard him say: 

“My darling! my life! I love you! Sweetest 
Graziella, I have never loved before now !” 

“And I love you,” said Graziella’s flute-like 
voice, exquisitely subdued. 

Then their faces met; and Graziella received 
her first kiss of love from the man on whose loy- 
alty her dearest friend had embarked the happi- 
ness of her youth. 

“My darling, will you be my wife?” said Er- 
nest, with passion. 

“ Yes—Husband,” answered Graziella. 

Venetia turned to Colonel Camperdown with a 
wild, scared look. She held out her hands as if 
asking for help; then, with a little cry, fell for- 
ward, and was caught by Harold just in time to 
save her. 

“Mr. Pierrepoint,” he said, in a loud, harsh 
voice, “go to the Hermitage for my sister, Mrs. 
Judge. Miss Greville has fainted.” 

{T0 BE OONTINUED.] 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own Corresponvent. } 


A Lake Poet.—Lost on the Fells.—Little Mistakes.— 
Amateur Journalists. 
HEN I remarked to you the other day, with 
reference to the death of Miss Martineau, 
that the English Lake Country, once so full of 
literary celebrities, had lost its last “lion,” I 
made a mistake, for I have just been staying in 
that district, and have seen one still alive, and, I 
may add, kicking. As you enter Bowness, the 
little town on the shores of Lake Windermere, 
your eye is irresistibly attracted to a little zinc 
edifice, rather larger than a shower-bath, in which 
sits a bearded man, about whose identity you can 
be in no difficulty, since above him flies a zine 
flag with his name on it—“ The Poet Close.” To 
American visitors, who have been very numerous 
this season, this person must have been an inter- 
esting problem. In many cases he has doubtless 
run out at them, as he did at me, and insisted 
upon their buying one of his immortal works, 
which he prints himself, illustrates himself (I 
should think), and sells with his own hands. 
They are most intolerable rubbish and doggerel, 
and, indeed, the very worst specimens of “ the 
thing called literature” I ever set eyes on. As 
poems they are inferior to any half-penny ballad 
on a broadsheet, except that there is nothing of- 
fensive about them save ignorance, self-conceit, 
and toadyism. The specimen copy which I had 
the misfortune to secure, “ Life at the Lakes,” is 
apparently a series of eulogies upon local mag- 
nates—and not always magnates, for he hymns 
the auctioneer and the rural policeman—in re- 
turn for any half crown they may throw to him 
while he sits in his zinc box. His notoriety con- 
sists in the fact that he was placed upon the pen- 
sion list by Lord Palmerston, upon the ground of 
“literary distinction,” for about a week. His 
lordship was not himself given to poetry, and 
acknowledged that he looked upon the case as 
though it had been, in a smaller way, like that 
of a Bloomfield or a Burns. Of course the poor 
“ Poet Close” had established a grievance by being 
made a sort of laureate of—though with only £50 
a year—and then unmade; and upon this griev- 
ance, and upon the blackmail that is paid by the 
more intelligent of his wealthy neighbors to pre- 
vent him from wedding their names to immortal 
verse, he lives. This creature dwells in his zinc 
temple only for the summer months, residing in 
a country village (where, I believe, he was the 
tman) for the rest of the year; but having 
ese that the Lake Country was favorable to 
poets, he comes thither and sets up in that trade 
while the tourist season lasts. 

The lakes are just now a centre of some inter- 
est, from the mysterious disappearance of a Lon- 
don tourist, who is said to have been “ lost on the 
Fells” between Wastwater and Buttermere, two 
comparatively secluded. lakes, separated by wild 
mountain passes. Guides and dogs have been 
looking for him in vain for a fortnight, and it is 
certainly horrible enough to think that, amidst 
an army of pleasure-seekers, this poor wretch 
may be lying at the foot of some out-of-the-way 
crag, with a broken leg, and probably starved to 
death; but, on the other hand, the gentleman is 
married, and there are some cynics who will have 
it that he has disappeared by an act of his own 
volition, assisted, perhaps, by that of another, and 
of the fairer sex. Ever since the Speke mystery 
we English have been very cautious about believ- 
ing in disappearances, until, as our Irish friends 
would say, the body has been found. 

Nothing since the alleged cruelties of the Se- 
poys in the Indian mutiny has caused such public 
indignation as the Bulgarian outrages, to which 
it has been reserved for Dr. Kenealy alone to find 
a parallel. Bad as he allows them to be, they 
are not so bad, he says, as the “ Tichborne atroc- 
ities”—by which he means the fat rogue Orton 
being found out, and he himself having had his 
gown taken from him. He has at last cut off 
the “Q. C.” from the heading of his newspaper, 
which is now stated to be “ edited by Kenealy”— 
a creature apparently without either prefix or ail. 
“Whatever may be thought of the great doctor,” 
he says of himself in this week’s issue of his own 
newspaper, “ few will have any doubt of his hon- 
or, integrity, and sacrifice of all worldly consider- 
ations to principle, and none of his profundity of 
thought and extraordinary erudition.” There is 
really something stupendous about his ignorance, 
if we may judge from what he writes. At the 
same time, information is always relative. The 
Times Indian correspondence had a statement the 
other day that a battle had been once decided 
against the British troops through the sudden ir- 
ruption of 200 Gharries—which are, in fact, four- 





wheeled cabs. What the gentleman meant was 
Ghazees, fanatics living in the hills, and who have 
probably never even beheld a vehicle of that de- 
scription. 

We are all subject to mistakes. There are few 
greater than that so many of my countrymen fall 
into of writing to the papers about nothing par- 
ticular during the autumn, That period is called 
with us “the silly season,” when all able editors 
and intelligent contributors are away for their 
holidays, and the newspapers are glad to print 
any thing. An instance of this has just occurred 
in the case of a well-meaning divine, who, under 
the signature of “ Clericus,” has been pointing out 


how it is possible to travel more cheaply on the “ 


Continent than it is to remain stationary at home. 
In my opinion, all traveling for pleasure is an 
error when you have to look after shillings and 
sixpences, I had rather stop a week in Paris 
and live in comfort than stop a fortnight and 
consult economy. But that is not the view of 
“Clericus,” who has printed all his expenses in 
detail—as though the very putting them down in 
an account-book were not to be avoided when we 
are enjoying ourselves. Though on pleasure bef, 
this gentleman, on the contrary, appears to have 
had a very “ frugal mind,” and especially to have 
indulged it in the article of washing. He limited 
himself daily, it seems (like the good Samaritan), 
to the sum of twopence. You may imagine what 
fun the papers are making out of him! I am 
thankful to say, I can lay my hand upon my heart 
and honestly aver that I never yet wrote to a 
newspaper without being paid for it. Nota bene. 
Verbum sap. R. Kemszz, of London. 





HOW TO ARRANGE SEA-WEEDS. 


Ne peti arranged in small ornamental bas- 

kets or in vases, may be made, with skill and 
taste, to do good service in the decoration of our 
homes during the winter months, when flowers 
are scarce and, by many persons, not easily pro- 
cured. For those, therefore, who are now pass- 
ing their time at the sea-side it may be useful to 
direct attention to the collection and preservation 
of the more delicate and ornamental of these in- 
teresting products of nature. 

It will be after a heavy sea, when the waves 
have been lashed into fury, that collectors of sea- 
weeds will have most chance of finding interest- 
ing specimens. These should be sought in all the 
hollows and round all the obstacles likely to catch 
and retain them; and the collecting should not 
be deferred until the weeds have faded or been 
changed by exposure to the sun and air. The 
sooner they are washed, or “ floated out,” after 
being collected, the better; and this is to be done 
in the following manner: Place the sea-weeds in 
a basin of fresh-water, into which salt has been 
put in the proportion of a tea-spoonful to a quart. 
Cut pieces of writing-paper or cartridge-paper 
of the size required, and blotting-paper rather 
larger, allowing eight pieces of blotting-paper to 
every one of writing-paper. Have ready a dish 
or soup plate partly filled with fresh-water; take 
one specimen at a time from the heap of sea- 
weeds, and immerse it in this water; then take a 
piece of the writing-paper and slide it under the 
specimen, gradually bringing it up to the little 
plant with one hand, while with a camel’s-hair 
pencil in the other you float the weed out, and ar- 
range it so as to show nearly every portion of it ; 
then gently raise the paper out of the water, grad- 
ually slanting it, so as to allow all the water to 
run off. If any portions of the specimen do not 
lie quite smooth, they should be again wetted 
with a few drops of water, and the brush should 
be again applied. With some of the more deli- 
cate kinds of sea-weeds, much patience will be 
necessary, and care should be taken to float out 
every portion properly, or the specimen will not 
look graceful and natural. As each specimen is 
finished, place the paper containing it on five or 
six pieces of blotting-paper, cover the specimen 
with a piece of old muslin, put four or five more 
pieces of blotting-paper on this, and on the top 
of all place a*heavy weight of some kind. In 
about twenty-four hours the piece of muslin and 
the blotting-paper should be carefully removed 
and dried, and then replaced. In three or four 
days, if the weather is not very damp, the speci- 
mens will be quite dry, and may either be arranged 
in groups at once, or placed in a portfolio to be 
dealt with on returning home from the sea-side. 

It may be added that many of the small light- 
colored marine shells may be very effectively em- 
ployed with the sea-weeds, when arranging them 
in baskets. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


To kere CRANsERRIES ALU WINTER, AND EVEN UNTIL 
May.—Puot them in a cool room, where there is no 
danger of freezing, and either spread out on a cloth or 
80 as to give each berry light and air; or, which is a 
sure way, put them in a barrel under water. 

Caansreerry Savox.—Put them into a kettle, with 
just water enough to prevent burning, and stew until 
the whole becomes a homogeneous mass, with no sem- 
blamce of whole berries, stirring all the time. . Then 
add a clarified sirup, previously prepared, in the pro- 
portion of one pound of sugar to one of fruit. If haste 
is required, however, it will do very well to stir in the 
sugar dry after the fruit has been on the fire for a 
while, and is boiling. 

A eoop Way To menp Grass.—Pound flint-glass as 
fine as it can possibly be made on a painter's stone, and 
mix it with the unbeaten white of an egg. Rub the 
mixture on the clean edges of the broken glass, place 
them carefully together, and, where it can be done, 
bind together with a string. Set aside for some days 
or weeks, and one can acarcely discern that there was 
ever a crack in your bowl or dish. 

Betvivere Caxes.—The size of a breakfast plate. 
One quart of flour, four eggs, a piece of butter the 
size of an egg, a piece of lard the same size. Mix the 
butter and lard well with the flour; beat the eggs very 
light in a pint bowl. Fill it up with cold milk; then 
pour it gradually into the flour, which must be made 
into a tolerably stiff dough. Add a full tea-spoonful 





of salt, and work briskly for eight or ten minutes ; if 
worked too long it will fall. Cut off squares of the 
dough with a knife the size that you wish your cakes 
to be, roll them out, and bake in a quick oven. 

Motasses Pium-Caxe.—Two cupfuls of molasses, 
two cupfuls of butter, six eggs, two cupfuls of brown 
sugar, six cupfuls of flour, one pound of plums, two 
lemons (juice and rind), two spoonfuls of powdered 
ginger. Spice to your taste. Beat the eggs separate- 
ly. Add the ginger and spice. Cream the butter, and 
rub it into the flour. Beat in the molasses. Then mix 
all together, and it may be eaten hot for dinner, with 
the addition of wine sauce. 

Cranserry Domp.tine.—One quart of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of soda and two tea-spoonfuls of cream of 
tartar sifted together. With sweet milk mix into a 
soft dough, using a spoon for the purpose. Roll the 
dough out very thin in oblong shapes, and spread over 
it one quart of cranberries, picked, and washed clean. 
Add half a pound of sugar, sprinkled over evenly. 
Fold over and over; then tie in a pudding cloth and 
put into a steamer, where let it cook over a steady fire 
for one hour, with faith, never looking into the pot. 
Serve with sweet wine sauce, or sugar and cream. 

A omgaP anv Fine Suor Porisn.—Take a quarter of 
a pound of ivory-black and half an ounce of oil of vit- 
riol, a table-spoonful of sweet-oil, half a pint of liquid 
honey or molasses, and half a gallon of vinegar. Ap- 
ply like any other blacking. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


} ae three years past there have been held in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, what are known 
as the “Harvard Examinations for Women.”’ 


They are undertaken by the faculty of the uni- 7 


versity with the hope of raising the standard of 
education, and are intended as a test of element- 
ary education of a liberal order and of profi- 
ciency in special departments. Apparently, 
however, this system of examinations is but lit- 
tle known or understood by the American pub- 
lic. And it is proposed hereafter to hold the 
examinations every year simultaneously in the 
city of New York and in Cambridge or Boston. 
They are of two grades. The first is a prelimi- 
nary general examination for young women not 
less than seventeen years of age, and embraces 
the following subjects: English, French, phys- 
ical geography, either elementary botany or ele- 
mentary physics, arithmetic, algebra through 
quadratic equations, plane geometry, history, 
and any one of the three languages, German, 
Latin, or Greek. The second is an advanced 
examination in one or more of the five depart- 
ments of language, natural science, mathematics, 
history, and philosophy. It is not intended to be 
taken as a whole, but is adapted to persons of 
limited leisure for study, who may desire a Har- 
vard certificate of proficiency in one depart- 
ment. Candidates for the advanced examination 
must not be less than eighteen years of age, and 
must have previously passed the preliminary 
examination. In 1877 the examinations will 
take place in the first and second weeks of June. 
They will be private, and are almost entirely ef- 
fected by writing. The address of the secretary 
of the New York local committee is 60 Fifth 
Avenue, that of the secretary of the Woman’s 
Education Association is 94 Chestnut Street, 
Boston. Forms of entry must be obtained by 
candidates, and, duly filled up and signed, be re- 
turned to the local secretary by April 1, 1877. 
Notice of the time and place of examination 
will be sent to each candidate on April 15. The 
fee for the preliminary examination, including 
certificate, is fifteen dollars; for the advanced 
examination, ten dollars. Young women whose 
limited means are an obstacle to their becoming 
candidates should communicate with the local 
secretaries, stating their circumstances. It is 
believed that the good effect of the Harvard ex- 
aminations will be seen in an increased thor- 
ougbness in the education of girls. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that 
the universities of Cambridge and Oxford, in 
England, have held for several years past “lo- 
eal examinations’ for women in certain ad- 
vanced departments of culture. Last year the 
err ey | local examinations for girls were 
held at fifty-six centres, and no less than 1552 
girls presented themselves as candidates; and 
recently 588 girls entered the Oxford examina- 
tions—facts which show that the certificates of 
these institutions are highly valued by the young 
women of England. 


One of the memorable days of the Centennial 
Exhibition was September 21—the ‘“‘ New York 
Day.” A series of special celebrations by the 
original thirteen States was inaugurated by New 
Jersey, and bas awakened much interest. Penn- 
sylvania celebrates on September 28, Rhode Isl- 
and October 5, New Hampshire October 12. 
Following these will come the jubilees of the 
six Southern States included in the original thir- 
teen. It is proposed to conclude the series with 
a grand reunion of the Governors of the old 
States and Territories. 





In August last actual preparations were com- 
menced for the great fair to which Paris invites 
all nations in May, 1878. The grand edifice will 
be erected on the Champs de Mars, and will oc- 
cupy two hundred and forty squat meters. No 
restaurants, cafés, or places of anfusement will 
be allowed within its limits. All admitted ar- 
ticles will have a double classification—by na- 
tionality and by character. 





The fall exhibition of the New York Horti- 
cultural Society, at Gilmore’s Garden, was re- 
garded as the finest ever given by the society. 
The display of rare exotics, of curious Japanese 
evergreens, of ferns, and a vast variety of dahlias, 
zinias, gladioluses, phlox, asters, etc., too nu- 
merous to specify, was a rich treat to all lovers 
of flowers. 





The ravages of the yellow fever in Savannah 
have awakened universal syinpathy for the suffer- 
ers. So fatal has been the disease and so rapid 
its spread that it has caused an almost complete 
cessation of business in the city. Thousands 
left their homes on the approach of danger, and 
among the poorer classes, who are forced to re- 
main, great alarm and suffering prevail. The 
Howard Benevolent Association have been in- 
defatigable in their efforts to relieve the condi- 
tion of the sick and destitute, and the appeal 
they have made to the benevolent of other cities 
for assistance has met with a prompt response. 
Yellow fever, as is generally known, seldom 





flourishes in a cool atmosphere and cleanly lo- 
cality. A temperature of eighty degrees is nec- 
essary for its spontaneous development in places 
where it is an annual visitor, and it makes but 
slow progress any where in a less degree of 
warmth. Frost generally kills it; but the chief 
safeguard against its introduction into any place 
consists in a rigid quarantine, 





The American riflemen were victors in the 
great Centehnial international match, which 
took place at Creedmoor on the 13th and 14th 
of September. The contest was between five 
teams, Scotch, Irish, Australian, Canadian, and 
American—a friendly strife for the champion- 
ship of the world. At the close of the first day’s 
competition the Scotch team had the highest 
score, the Irish held the second place, and the 
American the third; but at the close of the sec- 
ond day this was all reversed, the total result 
of the match being recorded as follows: Amer- 
eans, 3126 points; Irishmen, 3104; Scotchmen, 
3063; Australians, 3062; Canadians, 2923, It is 
said that no match was ever better contested 
between skillful rivals, and the final triumph 
was doubtful until the end. The Centennial 
Trophy, a splendid standard of steel, inlaid with 
gold and silver, with ornaments and mountings 
of polished copper, was awarded as a prize to 
the victorious marksmen by the United States 
Rifle Association. The trophy is nearly eight 
feet high, and bears the inscription, in silver 
letters, 

IN THE NAME OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
TO THE BIFLEMEN OF THE WORLD. 





During the absence of Dom Pedro, his daugh- 
ter, the Princess Isabella, is Princess Regent of 
Brazil. Not long ago her birthday was celebra- 
ted in Rio Janeiro. The South American Mail 
opens its account of the exercises of the day 
with the following loyal remark: *‘ The 29th of 
July, birthday of her Imperial Highness the 
Princess Regent, was celebrated in this city 
with all honors due to the exalted position of 
the lawful representative of the sovereignty of 
the nation, as well as to an illustrious lady whose 
birth entitles her in future to the throne of her 
ancestors, and whose private and public virtues 
make her already reign supreme over the hearts 
of her fellow-citizens.”’ 





In consequence of the recent fire on Elm Ave- 
nue, opposite the Main Building on the Centen- 
nial grounds, authoritative instructions have 
been issued for the tearing down of such frame 
structures as have been erected contrary to law, 
and prohibiting the erection of frame buildings 
on the site of the burned area. ‘An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure” is a trite 
but true saying. 


Intense sympathy is manifested by the Rus- 
sian people for the suffering Servians. All class- 
es, even the poor peasantry, are ready to give 
what they can to relieve their distress, and the 
subscriptions have been very large. The St. 
Petersburg correspondent of the London Globe 
says: 

“So enthusiastic are the Russian ladies in the Servi- 
an cause that they go about the streets collecting mon- 
ey, besides frequenting all pony of amusement, rail- 
way stations, hotels, etc. Only the other day fifty of 
them went to the seat of war as nurses, and scarcely 4 
train goes south without conveying Russian officers, 
volunteers, nurses, and wagon-loads of material for 
the wounded.” 





The sale of the Old South Church for $400,000 
was perfected on September 15. Hereafter it 
will be only an ‘* Old Curiosity Shop’’—for it is 
to be used strictly as a historical museum. 





The illnesses from which many Centennial vis- 
itors have suffered are no doubt in great meas- 
ure due to two causes—overfatigue and impru- 
dence in eating and drinking. Local causes may 
exist which have a deleterious influence; and if 
80, they should, if possible, be speedily reme- 
died by local authority. But each person can 
use individual precautions. There is every in- 
ducement to overwork while visiting the Cen- 
tennial. There is so much to be seen that one 
is insensibly led on from one thing to another, 
until suddenly the fatigue becomes overpower- 
ing. The only safe way is to watch one’s self 
and to stop sight-seeing before excessively tired. 
Eating when fatigued, eating at irregular hours, 
an unwise selection of articles of food, and fre- 
quent drinking—of water or any thing else— 
should be specially avoided. It is related in an 
exchange that one hundred and thirteen Chinese 
youths went from New Haven to Philadelphia a 
while ago to visit the Exhibition. They were 
advised to avoid ice-water and soda-water, to 
drink no Schuylkill water unless purified by 
boiling and medicated with tea or coffee, to take 
their food regularly, and go to bed regularly and 
get a long sleep each night. Every one of them 
obeyed strictly, and not one of them was indis- 
posed in the least degree. 





After much discussion about Cabtle Garden, 
the work of rebuilding and repairing has com- 
menced. It is understood that the northern 
section of the building is to be used hereafter as 
the emigrants’ apartments, and the southern for 
baggage. 





The closing of a world-renowned restaurant, 
like that of Delmonico’s in Fourteenth Street, 
is an event of special interest to thousands who 
have pleasant associations with the place, and 
who appreciate the gastronomic skill of the pro- 

rietor. For fifteen years it has-been the favor- 
te oe for banquets in which every refinement 
of the art was required—not merely the culinary 
art in its restricted sense, but that wider range 
which includes all the delicate and artistic acces- 
sories of comfortable, brilliant, or fashionable 
entertainments. The new restaurant, Twenty- 
sixth Street, Fifth Avenue, and Broadway, will 
be furnished and appointed after the style of the 
Delmonicos, which can not fail to suit the most 
fastidious. 

The history of Sultan Murad’s fourth wife is 
thus told. She is an English shop-girl. Her 
aunt had a store at Pera, and summoned her 
niece from England to help her in trade. The 


girl was pretty and attractive, and soon learned 
the Turkish language. One day she went to the 
harem of Prince Murad to deliver some articles 
which one of his wives had ordered, and she 
never returned, 





Winter Hats, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Seat Brown Fert Hat, with high crown and narrow brim 
split in the back. On the inside the hat is faced with dark brown vel- 
vex, which is folded over on the outside to form a narrow binding, and 
is edged with gold soutache. A band covered with 
twisted strips of velvet is set inside the front. The 
trimming consists of loops and ends of olive green 
ribbon in two shades, a bronze buckle, and olive 
green ostrich feathers. The dark ribbon is under- 
laid with the light, and the light ribbon with the 
dark shade. 

Fig. 2.—Gray Fett Hat, with a high pointed 
crown and broad brim faced with brown velvet. 
On the inside is a band on which is arranged a shirr- 
ed strip of velvet two inches and seven-eighths 
wide. The trimming consists of a pleating of vel- 
vet, two feathers of the natural color, a spray of 
roses of different colors, and a metal buckle. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresponpeEnT. } 


ARIS is taking its holiday just now; but as the 

Roman ruled the world wherever he chanced 

to be, so Paris carries every where with it the pow- 
er and responsibility of setting the fashion. 

Red, and red in abundance, has been the charac- 
teristic that has burst forth in an appalling man- 
ner for two months past. Prophets can predict 
with full security that red will be very much in 
vogue during the coming winter, not only for the 
accessories, but for the dress itself. Ball dresses- 
will be made of red tulle or crape, and dresses for 
dinners, receptions, and visits, of red faille. I have 
been permitted to see a dress of this kind, which 
is being made at this moment for one of the lead- 
ers of fashion, who is a little audacious in the 
choice of her toilette. 

There is at first a dress of red faille, so tight-fit- 
ting as to be absolutely glued to the person—skirt, 
waist, and sleeves. Over this is worn a sleeveless 
redingote of pale gray velvet, the neck of which is 
cut of the same shape as that of the under dress, 
but a little lower, so as to show the red faille like 
a narrow binding. This redingote is cut away in 
front, so as to reveal almost the entire waist of the 
red dress, and falls straight on each side; after 
having been adjusted to the waist behind, it is 
slashed from the waist downward, showing the 
large pleats of the under dress, and is looped, or 
rather draped, on each side of these pleats. Coif- 
fure of red roses, with a gray bird’s wing, dotted 
with red. 

All the damask fabrics will continue to be worn, 


Fig. 1.—Maretassét Crora Sacquet.—Front.—[For Back, 
see Illustration, Page 661. ] 
For pattern and description see Suppl.; No. II., Figs. 4-11. 


but rigorously on condition of being used with a plain fabric of the same 
color. We do not see, nor shall we see, a single dress made entirely of 
damask, However beautiful it may be,it must be combined with a plain 
skirt, sleeves, pockets, ete. Mixtures are more than ever in fashion, and 
so is the linking together of the draperies, puffs, and breadths, which 
appear and disappear, one does not know how, and are entangled in each 





Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 10 To 12 Dress ror Boy From 2 To 3 
Years oLp.—Back.—For Front, see Illus- 
tration, Page 661.—{For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 12-17. plement. 











| other, looking square on one side, round in the middle, and pointed on 


the other side. 


Combinations will despotically rule in dresses worn in the daytime, and 
otherwise called costumes. These costumes will have a demi-long skirt, 
made simply of woolen stuff ; but this stuff will always be associated with 


YEARS OLD. 
For description see Sup- 
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Fig. 2.—Drarp v’Eré Sacque.—Bacx. 
[For Front, see Illustration, Page 661. } 
For description see Supplement. 


silk or velvet, and will be trimmed with woolen 
galloon, but embroidered by hand with silk, cost- 
ing some three or four dollars a yard; so that 
these unambitious costumes will be no trifling tax 
on the wearer’s pocket. 

The following will serve as a type of the use of 
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Fig. 1.—Seat Brown Fetr Har. 


these galloons : Skirt of dark vert-de-gris vigogne, demi-trained, without trimpidery—th 
ming. Polonaise of the same, trimmed with wide ivory woolen galloon, emade of the 
In general, cameo em 


broidered with several shades of vert-de-gris silk. oth cost 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain anp Casumerr Fig. 2.—Lapy’s_ Fig. 3.—Vetver _—‘ Fig. 4.—Narré Cu 


Dress.—Front.—Wirn Sacque. Suir. Basque. DotMaN. c 
[For Dress without Sacque, see Illus- For descrip- For descrip- For pattern and descr =F 
tration, Page 661.] tion see Supple- tion see Supple- tion see Supplement 
ment. ment. No. VIL, Figs. 35-8% 


For pattern and description see Suppl., 


No, VIIL, Figs, 40-44. Fics, 1-8.—LADIES’ AND BOY’S FAL A! 
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semi-masculine costumes, completed by a felt hat turned up on one 
side under a long plume, like the hats that were worn by the cavaliers of 
Louis XTII., with tall crowns and broad brims. When I see it, I shall 
believe it. It is possible, indeed, that the malicious Parisians will send 
these masculine toilettes abroad, but they will take good care not to wear 
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Fig. 2.—Gray Fer Har. 
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bidery—that is, several shades of one color on a ground of the darkest 
de of the same color—will be the most stylish combination. 

oth costumes will be much worn. It is even said that we shall have 
Fig. 1.—Svrr ror Boy 
rrom 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and descri 


tion see Supplement, No. 
IV., Figs. 18-27. 
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No. L, Figs. 1*, 1°-3. 


Narré Cu Fig.5.—Bovcit Fig. 6.—Basxer Crora _ Fig. 7.—Surr ror Fig. 8.—Basket 

LMAN. Cioran Sacgvur. " CLoaK.—FRront. Boy From 3 To 5 CLora Croak.—Back. them at home; they have too much regard for 
n and descri For description [See Fig. 8.] YEARS OLD. [See Fig. 6.] their good looks, 

supplement see Supple- For description see For description For description see There is one point, however, in which there 
eS _— Supplement. see Supplement. Supplement. will be a sharp struggle. Even now the battle 
BOY’S FAL AND WINTER WRAPPINGS. has begun between the Titus coiffure, with the 











Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 8 To 10 
Years otp.—Bacx.—For Front, see 
Illusrattion, Page 661.—({For pattern and 
description see Suppl., No. X., Figs. 50-54. 





Fig. 1.—Quvapritté Cioran CLoak.—Back. 
For Front, see Illustration, Page 661.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
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hair cut short in the masculine fashion, and the scaffolding of false hair, 
rats, coils, curls, etc., which has so long weighed down women’s heads 
From this to the Titus coiffure is a prodigious leap, the possibility of 
which can hardly be credited, it is so natural to halt between the two 
extremes. It is attempted, notwithstanding; many ladies, especially 
young girls, are wearing their hair, when it is not 
long, in curls around their heads; while others dis- 
play flat bandeaux, such as were worn at the court 
of Queen Marie Amélie when she ruled at the Tui- 
leries. These coiffures are seen now in abundance 
at the casinos and at the sea-side, and the chateaux 
have vowed to adopt them and to overthrow the 
chignon, under whatever name it may try to dis- 
guise itself. There will therefore be a complete 
revolution, it would seem, in the style of hair- 
dressing. But every year at this season we hear 
of projects for radical changes, the authors of 
which, after a few attempts made here and there, 
return to Paris, determined to lay down the law to 
her. A week later Paris lays down the law to 
them, and they submit to it, however opposed it 
may be to all their fine plans. Nevertheless, 
though this attack on the chignon may miscarry, it 
is in imminent danger; it is too old to live much 
longer. 

Lastly, it is announced that cuirass waists will be 
opposed next winter by belted waists, confined with 
a buckle.- This will come; I doubt not, but not 
now. Belted waists are best suited to -light fab- 
rics, which just at this moment we are laying aside 
for velvets, silks, and woolens. I do né@t believe 
that belts will prevail at the beginning of winter, 
but I believe that we shall accustom ourselves to 
them by wearing them during the coming season 
with house dresses. These last dresses have be- 
come a special fashion, which do not conform to the 
prevailing mode or the existing season. As they 
never cross the threshold under any pretext, they 
will be of all fabrics and colors, white, pink, or 
blue, and will have baby waists, confined by broad 
sashes, like those of children. Then when summer 
comes we shall be used to seeing these waists, and 
shall substitute them for cuirasses, so that in all 
probability we shall see next year the return of 
full waists and broad belts for all dresses. 

Trimmings of wrappings are generally plain; 
besides broad galloons of all kinds, broad galloons 
will be made of narrow ones, that is, a narrow gal- 
loon will be sewed side by side alternately with an- 
other still narrower one. These two galloons al- 
ways differ in texture, and sometimes in color. New 
and exquisite effects are obtained in this manner 
Feather bands are also much used ; those of glossy 
cocks’ feathers will be most in vogue next winter. 
Very short and tight-fitting wrappings are much 
used for négligé toilettes, and longer and looser 


Fig. 2.—Sicinrenne Sacqgue.—Front. 
[For Back, see Illustration, Page 661. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VL, Figs. 30-34. 


ones for more dressy garments. The négligé wrappings are very little 
trimmed ; this style exacts something of the plainness of the masculine 
costume. The edges are merely stitched. 

One of the caprices of the winter was that of trimming the hair, and even 


the bonnets, with natural flowers, The rage of the moment, while the gar- 
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[Ocrozer 14, 1876. 








dens are still full of bloom, is to wear a little 
bouquet, carelessly tied together, composed of 
three or four artificial flowers, at the belt, the 
throat, on the cravat, on the pocket, and, for house 
toilettes, on the slippers. This is absurd, but none 
the less true. 

As regards woolen fabrics, the three prevail- 
ing styles are, first and above all, the plain, either 
entirely plain or figured, with small designs, color 
on color, like cotton piqué; damask, with silky 
branches on a lustreless ground; and lastly, in- 
definable stripes, that is, so fugitive and vague 
that the stripe is not distinguishable, and only 
forms a reflection on each stripe. These stripes 
are made of orange on a dark blue ground, silver 
on a ground of dark green, lavender, ete. This 
produces a charming effect, It is true that there 
is nothing new about stripes, but this arrange- 
ment is totally unlike any thing that has ever 
been seen before; these metallic, gold, and silver 
lights-on sombre grounds light it up here and 
there with brilliant fugitive lines that change 
place at every movement. Industrious Paris has 
not yet lost the artistic feeling and good taste 
which have made her people an inventive race 
par excellence. EMMELINE RayMonp. 





REMEMBERED DAYS. 


I REMEMBER a morn behind the mill, 
e@ When blackbirds sang, 
And sheep-bells rang, 
Far off, and all things else were still, 
But the rising bream 
In the pictured stream, 
And the noise of water about the mill. 


I remember a maid in her sweet youth, 
Whose gentle days 
In village ways 

Were passed in simple works of truth; 
The summer’s day 
Sped fast away 

In a dream of love, in a time of youth. 


I remember the Spring in garb of green, 
The light heart-glee 
That came to me 

With the smile of my love at seventeen ; 
Her laugh that went 
Like woodland scent 

To my soul—that time on the daisied green. 


And though I know the days are spent, 
That love was lost 
When came the frost 

At summer’s close of my content 
Yet some joy stays 
In winter days, 

And brings its joyous complement. 





“ CINDERELLA.” 

See illustration on page 668. 
OR this pretty picture the artist has chosen 
the moment when our childhood’s favorite, 
Cinderella, sits forlorn and desolate in the chim- 
ney-corner, abandoned to grief, while her cruel 
sisters have gone to the ball. A face of wonder- 
ful beauty gleams forth from her tangled hair, 
and her torn dress does not conceal the graceful 
form that is destined to enchant Prince Charming, 
and to make her the belle of the assembly. Just 
at this juncture, while she is plunged in the depths 
of despair, the fairy godmother arises, whose mag- 
ic wand will transform her rags into resplendent 
robes, and arm her for conquest with the marvel- 
ous glass slippers whose fame has rung through 

all ages. 

There is a moral in the familiar tale. Just so 
in life, when every thing seems at the darkest, 
and the waters of bitterness seem ready to close 
over us, the touch of the enchanter dispels the 
clouds, and we see the bow of promise beaming 
before us. If one only has the courage and per- 
severance to await his fate patiently, and not fling 
away his fortunes by rash and hasty impulses, in 
nine cases out of ten he will come off the con- 
queror, and find happiness at the end of the lane 
which at one moment seemed to have no turning. 


JULIET. 


By MRS. H. LOVETT-CAMERON. 








CHAPTER III. 
THE TRAVERS FAMILY. 


Ratner more than three miles distant from 
Sotherne Court stands Bradley House, the resi- 
dence of Mr., Mrs., Master, and the Misses Trav- 
ers. It is a long, low, irregular white building, 
with no architectural beauty, and in a very dilapi- 
dated condition indeed. The mouldy plaster is 

off the walls in many places, the window- 
sashes and door frames have been guiltless of 
paint for years, the garden is weed-grown and 
uncared for, and chickens and dogs wander alike 
unre over the once trim Italian parterre in 
front of the drawing-room windows. In a word, 
the ral appearance of the house is poverty- 
stricken and neglected. And yet Squire Travers 
is not at all a poor man; he has a good moderate 
fortune derived from a small but compact proper- 
ty, which if it does not show quite the same high 
standard of model farming as do the adjoining 
acres of his wealthier neighbor, Miss Blair, is still 
fairly cared for and productive. Moreover, his 
wife has a few thousands of her own, quite enough 
to portion off his unmarried daughters comfort- 
ably. There is no reasonable cause why the 
plaster and paint should be dropping off the out- 
side of the house unheeded and unrepaired, nor 
why the Turkey carpet in the dining-room should 
be threadbare and the stairs carpetless, nor why 
the whole of the antiquated mahogany furniture 
should be dropping to pieces unmended all qver 
the house. 

No reasonable cause I have said—no ; but there 





was a cause, and many people, including Mrs. 
Travers herself, and also her son Cecil, and her 
daughter Mary, considered the cause a very un- 
reasonable one indeed. 

For Squire Travers kept the hounds, and for 
a man of small property and moderate means to 
divert those moneys which should by rights have 
been spent on the paperer, the painter, the up- 
holsterer, and the cabinet-maker, upon hounds 
and horses, huntsmen and whips’ wages, and com- 
pensations to farmers, was felt by sundry mem- 
bers of his family to be a grievance indeed. 
But old Thomas Travers had kept the hounds 
for years, as his father had done before him, and 
he often said he would starve himself and his 
family on bread and water sooner than give them 
up. 

If you will go round to the stables at the back 
of the house you will see a very different state of 
things. There in the red-tiled court-yard, kept as 
clean and neat as the deck of a yacht, numerous 
grooms and stable-boys are bustling backward and 
forward in and out of the long rows of stalls 
and loose boxes which take up two sides of the 
square; no lack of paint or plaster here. The 
stalls are light and airy, the wood-work is polish- 
ed till it glitters, the horses are sleek and shiny, 
and in good condition ; all is life, and brisk busi- 
ness, and order; and Mr. Davis, the stud groom, 
swaggers about superintending every thing and 
every body, with his hands in his trowsers pockets, 
a straw in his mouth, and a villainous-looking but 
perfectly bred bull-dog at his heels—* for all the 
world like a dook !” as says an admiring under- 
house-maid, who worships him adoringly at a dis- 
tance. 

If I were to take you on to the kennels, a mile 
and a half off, you would see the same story; 
buildings in first-rate repair, with all the most 
modern improvements carried out to perfection. 
The stables, the huntsman’s house, the kennels 
themselves, every thing in apple-pie order; and 
meanwhile the Squire’s wife catches her foot in 
that hole in the carpet every time she goes into 
her bedroom. 

The decorations of the entrance hall indicate 
sufficiently well the predominating influence in 
the household. Hunting crops, spurs, bits, fox 
brushes, heads, and pads, arranged in artistic pat- 
terns, literally line the walls, while a glimpse 
through the open door of the Squire’s study re- 
veals the same style of ornament relieved by 
hunting and sporting pictures all over the walls 
of that most cozy-looking apartment—for there 
is no such room for comfort and ease and luxury 
in any house, large or small, as the master’s “ den.” 
Here resort all the members of the family when 
they desire a little peace and enjoyment; when 
they want to fly from the practicing of Maria’s 
scales and Czerny’s exercises on the drawing- 
room piano, or from the squalls and shouts of the 
children’s games along the passages on a wet day, 
or from the stiff decorum of the lady visitors in 
the morning-room. Here are comfortable chairs 
on which, unreproved, you may repose your feet 
if you feel so disposed, even if your boots are 
heavy or bespattered with mud; here you may 
smoke your pipe or drink your brandy and soda, 
resting your glass as you do so on the carpet at 
your feet with no dread of rebuke before your 
eyes; here you may snooze away a Sunday after- 
noon over the last new novel or the Sporting 
Gazette, perfectly safe from the inroads of the 
Reverend Snuffles, who, even if he chance to visit 
the house during the afternoon, is not likely to 
venture into the inner sanctum and to catch you 
at it. 

Squire Travers’s “study” was a haven of rest 
after this sort. Many a long hour had he and 
his eldest daughter, Georgie, spent together in 
this cozy retreat while the other members of the 
family were employed in other and more homely 
avocations ; the Squire dozing over his pipe, and 
Georgie writing letters in her father’s name to 
the farmers, or settling in her own mind all 
about next month’s meets, or often merely con- 
ning over the ordnance map and going over again 
in imagination some famous run of last season. 

For Georgie Travers was her father’s own 
daughter. A slight, wiry-looking little creature, 
with a blonde head and small baby features, she 
had, nevertheless, a perfect seat on a horse, a 
wrist as strong as a man’s, and the most indom- 
itable pluck and nerve of any lover of hunting 
who followed her father’s hounds. And keen! 
Why, there are no words to describe Georgie’s 
keenness in the noble sport. Wind or rain, ear- 
ly or late, nothing stopped her. She was often 
out and away on winter mornings long before 
her mother opened her eyes to her wearisome 
life, or her sister Mary had turned round shiver- 
ing in her bed to ring for her cup of tea. 

Near or far, wet or fine, no meet was ever with- 
out Georgie Travers’s slight figure, well balanced 
on her lean thorough-bred chestnut, or on one of 
her father’s big blood-looking bays, being seen 
close to the Squire’s side when the hounds threw 
off. 

Georgie is her father’s secretary and right 
hand, much to her mother’s disapprobation, who 
thinks her whole conduct unfeminine and indec- 
orous, and often suggests that she should super- 
intend her younger sister’s practicing. 

“Let her alone,” growls the Squire—“ let her 
alone, ma’am. I want the girl myself ;” and so 
Mrs. Travers is silent, and Georgie takes up her 
abode in her father’s study as a matter of course. 

The father and daughter are there now very 
busy together. The Squire is in top-boots and 
breeches: winter and summer alike he is always 
attired in these symbols of his profession, from 
morning until dinner-time, Sundays excepted, 
when he dons a frock-coat and sombre-looking 
trowsers, in which his burly form looks sadly out 
of place. 

He sits leaning upon the table with both arms 
and dictating to his daughter, who is scribbling 
away for bare life. Cub-hunting begins next 
week, ushering in the more solemn rites of No- 





vember, and pretty well every farmer in the coun- 
ty has to be written to. Georgie has a beagle 
pup secreted on her lap under the table, which 
she keeps furtively stroking with her left hand, 
while a superannuated hound, blind with one eye 
and otherwise considered past his work, and so 
delivered over unto her as a pet, lies close to her 
feet on the folds of her dress. 

“ And I propose drawing the Colebrook woods 
at six o’clock on Monday morning”—reads Georgie 
aloud after her father’s dictation—“ and should 
be glad to know if you have many foxes in your 
own covers,” continues the Squire. 

“Why, not one, papa; you know there’s not 
one! I believe that old Briggs has trapped them 
all the summer,” cries Georgie, excitedly. 

“Shouldn't wonder—surly old brute—but we 
must write civilly all the same; he knows very 
well what to expect if he has trapped them, that’s 
all. Make haste and sign it; that’s the last. 
Why do you keep that pup on your lap, child ? 
It is covered with fleas—puppies always are. 
What a girl you are!” adds the father, admiring- 
ly, as Georgie stands up and hugs the puppy, per- 
fectly regardless of its reputed inhabitants. 

“You ought to have been a boy; can’t make 
out why you weren’t. Ah, well!” with half a 
sigh, “go and find that big milksop brother of 
yours, my girl; I must give him a dressing now, 
I suppose.” 

Georgie lingers a minute putting away her 
writing-case. 

“Don’t be hard on poor Cis, papa; you know 
he isn’t strong.” 

“Not strong? Pooh, fiddle-sticks! What busi- 
ness has a great big fellow six foot high to be 
ailing like a girl? I’ve no patience with such 
nonsense? D’ye ever hear me say I’m not strong ? 
D’ye ever find me not able to be up and after 
the hounds at six o’clock in the morning? d’ye 
ever hear me say I’ve got a headache, or a pain in 
my chest or my back? and I’m sixty and your 
brother’s twenty-three! All d—— nonsense, I 
say,” said the Squire, working himself into a 
rage; “it’s all your mother’s mollycoddling has 
done it, I say; and a precious muff she’s made 
of him. A son of mine who can’t ride to hounds 
—ugh !” and the supreme contempt and disgust 
expressed in the final ejaculation made Georgie 
laugh in spite of her sympathy with her brother. 

Mr. Travers, like many people blessed them- 
selves with robust health and a strong constitu- 
tion, regarded delicate people with the utmost 
contempt. It was almost a sin in his eyes not to 
be able to walk and ride like an athlete. It was 
a perpetual sore to him that his only son should 
be weak and unequal to physical exertion; he 
could not understand it, nor, indeed, believe in it 
at all, and nothing would persuade him that Ce- 
cil was not in a great measure shamming. 

He was never tired, he said; he was never ill. 
If he did feel a little squeamish in the morning, 
why, a pint of home-brewed ale and a good on 
lop across the fields put him all straight in half 
an hour. And then, when Cecil shook his head 
and doubted whether such remedies would have 
the smallest effect in his case, his father lost his 
temper, and turned round and swore at him for a 
coward and a fool. 

Good-hearted little Georgie took her brother’s 
part and tried to shield him from the Squire’s 
wrath; but she was not free herself from a cer- 
tain amount of pitying contempt, born of a per- 
fectly strong body and a healthy appetite, for 
the delicate indolence of her brother. Like the 
Squire, she thought Providence had made a mis- 
take, and that she ought to have been the son 
and Cis the daughter. 

She went away to find her brother, with the 
puppy still in her arms, and Chanticleer, the one- 
eyed, toothless old hound, following close at her 
heels. 

“Cis, papa wants you in the study.” 

Master Cis was lying down on the sofa in his 
mother’s morning-room, with an open book of 
Browning’s poems on his chest, his eyes closed, 
and his arms thrown up behind his head. Mrs. 
Travers, a pale, washed-out-looking woman in 
drab, sat hard by, dictating a French story to 
Flora, aged twelve, while through the open door 
in the adjoining room could be seen the second 
daughter Mary, who, reclining on an arm-chair 
with a novel, was supposed to be looking after 


the four-finger exercises of little Amy, the youn-. 


gest child. 

“One, two, three, four—time, child !” in Mary’s 
cross, sharp voice. 

“Tis n’avaient plus—l’espérance—de sauver— 
les naufragés”—slowly drawls out Mrs, Travers 
from the table. 

“ Do you think they will be saved ?” asks Flora, 
breathlessly, as she writes down an i 
scription of the shipwreck of an unhappy pair of 
lovers. 

“Not a doubt of it; and they’ll marry and live 
happy ever after,” breaks in Cis, re-assuringly 
from the sofa, thereby showing that he has been 
listening too. 

And then comes Georgie with those ‘awful 
words, “ Papa wants you in the study, Cis.” 

“Your brother has a headache, Georgie,” says 
Mrs. Travers, deprecatingly. 

“ Well, it will be much quieter for him there 
than here with all the lessons going on.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t bring those nasty, dirty 

here,” says her mother; but little Flora has 
slipped down from her chair and thrown both 
arms round Chanticleer’s neck, and is kissing him 
rapturously on nis blind eye. 

“Flora, you naughty child, come back to your 
chair this minute. I declare, Georgie, you quite 
smell of the stables, and I wish you wouldn’t 
come in here disturbing your sisters at their 
lessons.” 

“The dogs aren’t a bit dirty, mamma; they 
are as clean as Christians, and if I do smell of 
stables, it’s not at all an unwholesome smeli; and 
I've only come to give papa’s message to Cis,” 
says Georgie, answering her mother’s complaints 


categorically, as she does the farmers, in the let- 
ters she is to docket and answer, 

“Come along, Cis; make haste !” 

“My poor boy!” sighs his mother, looking 
fondly after him. 

“puate it about, Georgie? is he angry with 
me ?” 

“ Not more than usual,” she answers, laughing, 
as they go out together; “but if you would just 
try and please him sometimes, he would be so 
much gentler to you, Now why didn’t you go 
out and see them exercising that new mare this 
morning, as he asked you to do at breakfast, in- 
stead of lounging on the sofa with that trash ?” 
she “gpa, pointing contemptuously to the poetry 
book. 


“ Browning is not trash,” said Cis, indignantly ; 
“and what do I care about new mares ?” 

“ Ah, what indeed!” said Georgie, turning off 
from him with a sigh; and passing out through 
the open hall door, she took the slanting path 
across the paddock that led toward the kennels, 
with Chanticleer and the “pup” following bois- 
terously behind her. 

As to Cis, he waited for a moment irresolute 
outside the study door before he could summon 
up courage to turn the handle. 

He stood very much in awe of his father, and 
these private conferences in that cozy little room 
were apt to be of an unpleasant and stormy na- 
ture. 

The Squire’s first words to-day, however, were 
in an amicable tone of voice. 

“ Well, Cis, my boy, have you been to have a 
look at that young mare?” 

And Cis had the presence of mind to answer, 
“Not yet, Sir.” 

“ Ah! well, didn’t suppose you would; but it 
isn’t of that I wanted to speak. Light your pipe, 
boy. Ah! no, by-the-way, you don’t smoke ; makes 
you feel sick, don’t it, eh?” 

This was another sore point with the Squire, 
that his only son should not be able to smoke a 
quiet pipe with him; and he was forever pretend- 
ing to forget it, in order to remind him of this de- 
linquency and to sneer at him about it. Cis cer- 
tainly had something to. bear from his father too; 
he got very red, and did not answer. 

“Well, Cis, I-want to talk to you about Miss 
Blair.” 

“ About Miss Blair, Sir?” stammered Cis, get- 
ting redder still. 

“Yes; you know very well my wishes on that 
subject; its high time you made the running 
there, you know. She’s a fine girl and a good 
girl, and goes deuced well across country too— 
not to be compared to your sister, of course ; but 
still she goes very straight, very — indeed, 
and the property fits in very well; a fine proper- 
ty and a nice girl—I don’t know what more you 
want, Cis.” 

“T assure you, Sir, my dearest wish, my great- 
est joy, would be to induce Juliet to be my wife. 
I love her dearer than I love my life.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” interrupted the Squire, with the 
most irreverent guffaw; “ha! ha! don’t a4 re- 
hearsing the proposal to me, my dear boy. What's 
the good talking of love and sentiment and bosh 
tome? That’s allhumbug. What does all that 
signify? The girl has got a pot of money and a 
fine property—you needn’t say any more about 
it. Go in and win if you can, and make haste 
about it. I want you to do something to the old 
place when I’m gone, Cis. I don’t suppose you'll 
keep the hounds. Ah, it’s a pity Georgie wasn’t 
the boy! But if you m Juliet Blair you'll 
live at Sotherne and have a little money to do up 
the old house for your mother and the girls. It’s 
a fine match for you, my boy.” 

“T don’t think of that for one moment, Sir, I 
assure you,” said the boy, rather hotly. 

“ Well, then, you should think of it, Cis. Why, 
*what do you suppose I married your mother for ?” 

“Love, Sir, I trust,” answered Cis, gravely and 
reproachfully. 

“Not a bit of it. It was for that slip of land 
that dovetailed into Cosby farm down on the flat. 
Td always coveted that land, and then she had her 
bit of money besides, and I don’t say, Cis, that I 
didn’t like and esteem her, and she’s a very 
woman in her way; but I might have liked and 
esteemed her ever so much, I shouldn’t have mar- 
ried her if it hadn’t been for the land and the 
money. Lord bless you! an eldest son must think 
of these things. There’s no particular virtue in 
marrying for love; it’s all the same in a dozen 
years’ time whatever you’ve married for; only 
when you’ve got a something substantial besides 
it makes every thing pleasanter for life.” 

Cis looked very grave during this philosophical 
enunciation of his father’s views upon marriage 
in general and his own in particular, and again 
signified his perfect willingness, nay, eagerness, 
to marry Miss Blair for herself and her money 
combined. 

“Only,” he added, sadly, “there’s one thing 
against it. I’m afraid she won’t have me.” 

“And I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if she 
wouldn’t,” said the old man, veering round un- 
reasonably. “Why don’t you ride, and hunt, and 
go about like other men, and do something to 
make a sensible girl proud of you, instead of 
wasting your life doing nothing ?” 

“T haven’t done badly at college, Sir,” remon- 
strated Cis; “and it is not my fault I am not 
strong enough for violent out-door exercise. You 
forget I took a first in mods.” 

“ What's mods ?—a parcel of Latin and Greek, 
and rubbish! I'd rather you'd have broken your 
collar-bone over a stiff bit of timber. Not strong, 
indeed! No wonder you’re not strong—always 
mollycoddliug over the fire with a book, and nev- 
er clearing your brains out with a good gallop 
across country. I sent you to college to make a 
man of you, Sir, not to learn a pack of Latin and 
stuff.” 

At which novel view of university education 
Cis raised his eyebrows and laughed. 





“ Ah, you may laugh, but you'll laugh the wrong 
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side of your mouth when you find Miss Blair 
won't have you. There'll be Wattie Ellison and 
a dozen more after her before you—” 

“Why, Wattie Ellison is Georgie’s lo—” began 


“ Nothing of the sort,” thundered the Squire. 
“Don’t go hams. rm, Fp sister’s name with an 
idle young pauper like that, thongh sure he can 
ride a bit. Georgie knows better. But you'll 
let Juliet Blair slip through your fingers if you’re 
not sharp. Go and propose, boy; don’t be a 
fool. Girls always come round at last if a man 
keeps on worry, worry, Worry at’em. Turn ’em 
round; keep their heads straight at the fence. 

_if they refuse the first time, turn ’em round and 
send ’em at it again,” he added, not unkindly. 

“T am most anxious to marry her, Sir, but she 
has refused me dozens of times,” and Cis got 
very red, and looked intensely miserable. 

His father burst out laughing. “Ah! she has, 
has she? Well, I am not surprised; but you 
were a boy then. Now you’re come home for good, 
and you’re a man—as much of a man as | sup- 

‘ou ever will be,” he added, ruefully; “and 
T wis you to go as often as you can to Sotherne 
and do your very best to succeed. Do you under- 
stand me, Cis ?” 

“ Certainly, father,” answered the youth, with 
alacrity; and then he went round to his father’s 
chair and laid his hand on his. “I wish I could 
ride better, father; perhaps if I marry Juliet you 
will forgive me that.” 

“ All right, my boy ; we'll square it off so. God 
bless you !” and the old man gave the young one 
a grip of his hard old hand. He was a little 
touched in spite of himself; and after Cis had 
left the room he sat still looking after him out of 
the window, as the boy wandered idly on to the 
drive in front of the house. “ Well, well, I sup- 

he and I don’t understand each other. He’s 
a well-intentioned lad too, and Juliet Blair would 
improve him wonderfully ; but he’s an awful saw- 
ney. Dear, dear, dear! what a pity, what a sad 
pity, Georgie wasn’t the boy !” 





CHAPTER IV. 
GEORGIE’S LOVER. 


Groncie Travers and the dogs were by this 
time at the kennels. Every body thought a great 
- of Miss Georgie there. The whip touched 

y old fur cap to her as he ran to open 
a te for her with a grin of pleasure on his 
prods r-stained old face; Ricketts, the huntsman, 
came forward respectfully to know what he could 
do for her, and called out her favorite hounds to 
be stroked and caressed ; and then, of course, she 
must go into the stables. There were a few 
young horses always kept up at the kennels in 
addition to the usual staff required for the hunt, 
and among them was the mare that Cis had been 
told in vain to go and look at that morning. 

“T came to have a look at that mare,” said 
Georgie; and the mare was trotted out for her 
to see, 

Georgie stood aside and looked at her with the 
critical eye of a connoisseur. 

She patted and stroked the animal ; then stoop- 
ed down and felt all her legs deliberately one aft- 
er the other with her strong little hand in a scien- 
tific manner that made old Ricketts say afterward 
to Tom the whip that he had never seen her like 
for a woman; “a real fust-rate un She be, to be 
su re, Tom .” 

oy think I'll ride her this winter, Ricketts ; 
she’d carry me well.” 

“Like a bird, miss. She’s a bit ticklish in her 
temper ; but, Lor’ bless you, miss, there ain’t noth- 
ing you can’t ride.” 

“ Well, put a skirt on her this afternoon for a 
bit, and then you can bring her round to-morrow 
morning and I'll see how I like her.” 

That was all the breaking in for ladies’ riding 
that Georgie’s mounts ever had; the spice of risk 
and danger about riding a horse that had never 
carried a lady before was just what she enjoyed. 

She left the two men staring after her with 
looks of respect and admiration, and went her 
way down a neighboring lane, deep cut between 
two high banks, still closely followed by the dogs. 

She had not gone very far before a thudding 
sound of horse’s hoofs in the field to the right of 
her was greeted by a sharp bark from the puppy. 
Presently a horse’s head and fore-legs appeared 
over the top of the hedge, and there dropped into 
the lane just in front of her a young gentleman 
on & gray pony. 

In one moment he had dismounted and was 
eagerly coming toward her. 

“ Wattie !” she exclaimed. 

“My little darling, how good of you to come!” 

““T didn’t come on pu really. I was at 
the kennels, and I thought—I thought—” 

“Little story-teller! you thought you would 
come home this way on the chance of seeing me 
—eh, Georgie?” and Wattie Ellison proceeded to 
draw a very unresisting little woman close into 
his arms, and there to kiss her fondly on both 
cheeks, while Chanticleer, evidently suspecting 
mischief, pawed up against the back of his coat 
with very muddy feet, and a gruff bark of remon- 
strance. 

Walter, or, as he was commonly called, Wat- 
tie, Ellison was a nephew of Sir George Ellison, 
whose property adjoined Sotherne on the further 
side. He generally resided with his uncle, hay- 
ing neither profession nor income of his own, and 
the baronet, who was rather fond of him, made 
him free to the use of his hunters and the shoot- 
ing of his game. Otherwise Sir George could do 
nothing more for him; he was a poor man with 
a large family of his own, and his eldest son had 
already burdened himself with the cares of mat- 
rimony in the shape of an invalid wife and four 
little children. This second family all lived per- 
manently in the paternal mansion, and Wattie, in 
common with several of the younger sons, had an 
attic in an upper and unfrequented region appor- 





choose to ete his attic 
very often, notably during most of 

and hunting seasons. He picked u 
pound note now and then by ey few water- 
color sketches, for which he had a good deal of 
natural talent ; but even at this poor make-believe 
of earning money he did not work hard enough 
to make any thing of a livelihood. As lo 

his uncle’s house and table and horses were free 
to him he did not seem to have the or 
omg verance to work hard at that or any 

else. 

He was a general favorite with every one. Tall 
and good-looking, with merry gray eyes and a 
brown hair, and the prettiest little tach 
the world, he was just the sort of young man to 
be spoiled’ by the whole female population. Wom- 
en and children adored him. Nor was he any the 
less popular with the men. He rode so well, was 
such a crack shot, such good company in the bill- 
iard-room at night, and altogether such a manly 
young fellow in every way, that he was sure of a 
welcome in every house he went into. But, alas! 
he was hopelessly ineligible ; and dowagers with 
marriageable daughters found themselves forced 
to turn a deaf ear to his fascinations. 

He was nothing but a penniless ne’er-do-well, 
utterly without prospects. And yet what does this 
charming young scape-grace do but go and fall 
madly in love with the Squire’s darling, precious 
Georgie! And, worse, Georgie falls in love with 
him. 

Their love affair was as yet in its earliest stages. 
They had not dared to teli the Squire. They con- 
tinued to meet, half by stealth, half by accident, 
in their walks and rides, and in truth were so in- 
sanely happy in all the excitement and novelty of 
each other’s affection that they had scarcely had 
time to think of the future or to consider their 
situation with any thing like serious attention. 
Woman-like, Georgie was the first to come out of 
this ecstatic fool’s paradise. For.the first time 
to-day she spoke to him seriously. 

“ Wattie dear,” she said, as they went down 
the lane together, hand in hand, like a couple of 
children, while the pony and the dogs followed 
after them at their own sweet wills—‘ Wattie, I 
am afraid papa will never hear of it.” 

“ Have you said any thing to him yet?” 

“No; I have not dared. Poor papa, it would 
upset him so horribly. I felt the way once by 
saying something about you, but he got so angry 
I did not venture to go on.” 

“He hates me, I suppose,” said Wattie, with a 
rueful face. 

“Nonsense! Only you know, dear, you are not 
exactly a good match, ate you ?” 

“Not exactly ;” and they both laughed. 

“Tf you had a profession,” continued Georgie, 
“even if you made nothing at it, it would sound 
better; and you see papa would like me to marry 
well. I am afraid he will stop it utterly.” 

“ And if he does stop it utterly, what shall you 
do?” He stopped before her, holding her small 
face in both his hands, and forcing her to look up 
into his eyes. 

“JT shall obey him, Wattie.” Her voice was 
very low and gentle, but there was a decision and 
firmness in the little face that filled him with dis- 
may. 

“You would give me up!” cried Wattie. 

“Not so, darling,” answered the girl. “As 
long as I live I shall consider myself bound to 
you; I will never marry any one else. Perhaps, 
in time, he will relent and come round; but till 
he does I will never marry you. Don’t hope it.” 
With all her tenderness and love he felt quite 
sure she meant what she said, and turned away 
from her with an impatient sigh. ‘“ But, after all, 





“why should we think of the worst ?” said Georgie, 


slipping her arm confidingly under his. 

“ Why, indeed!” answered her lover, smiling. 
“T dare say the old boy won’t be quite such a 
stern, hard-hearted parent as we fear. It will all 
come right in the end, Georgie, depend upon it.” 

Wattie was of a hopeful disposition (very poor 
young men often are); nothing much worse could 
happen to him; he had nothing to lose, and it was 
quite on the cards that something better would 
turn up. But Georgie knew better. She knew 
what her father was, and she did not in the least 
think that things would come right in the end; 
eA for a very long time, at least; not, probably, 
she reflected sadly, till she was getting old and 
passée, and Wattie, perhaps, half tired of a long 
and well-nigh hopeless engagement. 

But she did not trouble her lover with these 
sad forebodings. For his sake she would be hope- 
ful too, and look at the bright side of things as 
much as possible. 

But as they walked on together they both by 
instinct avoided any further unpleasant consid- 
eration of what Mr. Travers would say to them. 

There was nothing unusual in Georgie’s walk- 
ing about the lanes with young Ellison. He was 
so well known by every body, and such an enfant 
de la maison in every family in the county, that 
he was always turning up at odd places and with 
aia nen people. Moreover, he had been Geor- 

e’s recognized slave and worshiper for ever so 
~sh years. Mr. Travers himself, who had no 
objection to him in the light of an admirer, what- 
ever he might have in the more serious phase of 
lover, had often and often deputed young Ellison 
to look after his daughter in a stiff run. He 
generally gave her her leads, opened gates for 
her, tightened her girths, or altered her stirrup if 
she required it, and often rode back with her at 
the end of a long day, when the hounds left off 
far from home. He had been constantly thrown 
in her way, and certainly the Squire had only 
himself to blame if these young people had fall- 
en in love with each other. 

He made the-mistake of which so many par- 
ents are guilty. He allowed them to be constant- 
ly together under the most familiar circumstances, 





until they had fairly lost + Shae hearts to each oth- 
er and it was too late; and then, as you will see, 
expected to be able to stop all intercourse between 
them, and to be obeyed like an autocrat. 

I am inclined to think the much-abused Bel- 
gravian mother who warns off younger sons from 
her flock as she would the small-pox or the sear- 
let fever is the less culpable of the two. She, at 
all events, prevents the mischief, whereas parents 
who behave as did our friend the Squire cause 
their children an amount of misery and suffering 
which they can scarcely, it is to be hoped, under- 
stand or be aware of; while by a little forethought 
and care it might all have been easily avoided. 

It was arranged between Georgie and her lover 
before they parted that the dreaded communica- 
tion was to be made by her to her father at the 
first seasonable opportunity. 

“Not this week, I think,” said the girl; “we 
are so busy just now. I must wait, I think, till 
the Ist is over, and then, if we have any thing of 
a run, it will put him in a good temper, and I can 
tell him in the evening.” 

“ As you like, you wise little woman. By-the- 
way, what are you to ride this winter ?” 

“The old chestnut, and I think that new mare 
papa bought last week ; I have just been to see 
her. 


“ What, that dark brown mare he bought down 
in Warwickshire? Don’t ride her, Georgie. She’s 
a nasty brute.” 

“ Why, what do you know of her? I like her 
looks myself, and papa bought her half on pur- 

for me.’ 

“Well, I heard a bad character of her down 
there ; she’s a runaway or ae ; she'll break 
your neck some day, Geo 

“Oh! I am not afraid; oat won't get rid of 
me quite so easily as that. I sha’n’t run far away 
from you, Wattie, and if I do I’m sure it will be 
a pleasure to you to run after me. And now I 
must say good-by—indeed I must.” 

“ Little wretch! how quickly the time goes! I 
can’t bear parting with you. I don’t half like 
your having said you would throw me over if 
your father orders you to,” he added, as he bent 
over her and kissed her tenderly. 

“ Ah! you don’t know what papa and I are to 
each other. I couldn’t break his heart, Wattie, 
and I never will.” 

Poor child! poor little Georgie! There are 
some human vows that surely must be listened 
to with shouts of mocking laughter by the unseen 
world of spirits above and around us, if indeed, 
as it is said, they can read all our future lives as 
in a book. 

Georgie Travers went home from that meeting 
with her lover to find herself very late for lunch- 
eon, and her mother scolding at her in her peevish 
ill-tempered voice. 

“Where have you been, Georgie? The mutton 
is quite cold. What have you been doing all 
this time ?” 

“Tve been at the kennels,” answered the girl, 
with that sort of half truth which is no lie in the 
eyes of most women. ‘“ Never mind about the 
mutton,mamma. I'll have someham. I am sor- 
ry I kept you waiting.” 

“ Always at those horrid kennels with the sta- 
ble boys!” grumbled her mother ; “so unladylike 
and unfeminine !” 

“Let the girl alone!” growled the master of 
the house, with his mouth full of suet pudding, 
flaring up, as he always did, in defense of his fa- 
vorite child. ‘I don’t want her turned into a 
ery-baby, like some of your children, Mrs. Trav- 
ers; I wish her to go to the kennels. Did you 
see the mare, Georgie ?” 

“Yes, papa; I thought I’d-ride her to-morrow. 
She isn’t vicious, is she ?” she asked, with a little 
hesitation in her voice. 

“ Vicious ? Who has been putting such rub- 
bish into your head? As quiet as a sheep. Lit- 
tle Flora might ride her—or Cis !” he added, with 
a cut at his son that was certainly rather ‘eruel 
and uncalled-for. 

To every body’s surprise Cis got up with a very 
red face, and said, 

“ ‘Well, then, I will ride her, Sir, if you will let 
me. 

The Squire looked taken aback. 

“Nonsense! You can’t have her; she’d kick 
you off,” he said, rather confusedly. 
~ Then she isn’t safe for Georgie,” persisted 

s. 

“Safe as a house for her; you can’t ride,” said 
his father, gruffly. It must be confessed that he 
was a very trying sort of father to have. 

Mrs. Travers said, fretfully, that she couldn't 
have dear Cis dragged about on wild horses. 

“Who wants to drag him, ma’am ?” shouted 
the old man, fairly ina rage. ‘“ He wouldn’t be 
half such a ninny if it wasn’t for you. Keep 
him at home and give him some pap!” and he 
pushed his plate away—having previously quite 
emptied it—and bouneed out of the room in a 
fury, slamming the door behind him till the door 
frame, already in a very rickety condition, shiv- 
ered and threatened to come bodily out into the 
room. 

Mrs. Travers whimpered, and Cis got up and 
kissed her, while the younger girls looked at each 
other with meaning glances and faint titters, awe- 
struck yet delighted, as children generally are, in 
a row between their elders. 

Amy seized the opportunity of the general 
confusion to help herself largely to strawberry 
jam with her plum-cake, while Flora slipped 
down under the table with a cold cutlet under 
her pinafore, with which she proceeded to feed 
old Chanticleer, much to that ancient hound’s 
surprise and delight. 

Meanwhile Georgie ate her ham in silence, 
with the pleasant consciousness of being the 
cause of the dispute to sharpen her appetite. 

Such scenes were of daily occurrence at Brad- 
ley House. Who does not know of such house- 
holds—households where every body is at sixes 
and sevens; where fathers and mothers, sons 








and daughters, are perpetually misunderstanding 
and mistaking each other’s motives ; where there 
are two factions, the father’s and the mother’s, 
and one child sides with ohne, and one with the 
other; and where little quarrelings and bicker. 
ings and divisions widen the breach slowly but 
surely day by day? 

When Georgie swallowed down her lunch in a 
hurry and slipped away from the room, her moth- 
er made sure she had gone to her father to talk 
against herself, and was proportionately ag- 
grieved ; whereas Georgie had, in truth, gone up 
to her own little bedroom to think about her 
lover and to give herself up to delicious recollec- 
tions of his words and his kisses. 

{To BE CONTINURD.] 





LAST CENTURY MAGAZINES. 


N looking over the records of our grandfathers’ 
time, many curious peculiarities come to light. 

In matters of taste and public interest, in the use 
and meaning of words, in the spelling of many 
words and places, and in various other literary 
fashions there are things worth a passing notice, 
and often suggestive of the social changes which 
have since passed over society. Orthography, to 
begin with, presents many variations from the 
present practice. The following are examples 
taken at random: ambergreece, head ach, grain- 
ery, conveeners, goal always for jail, rhadishes, 
hypocacuanae, tyger, burrows for boroughs (or, as 
the Secich aavei ) burghs, waste instead of waist. 
A whoie sezies of words have double I’s, besides 
otker peculiarities, such as sollicitors, sallad, sel- 
lery, ccllyitower, and the like. In the names of 








“ogr there are also numerous differences: Air 
for Ays, Za'on for Eton, Killichranky, Peters- 
burgh always w'thout the prefix “St.;” Turky, 


Paisly, and such words without the penultimate let- 
ter; Lfordesm*, Spittlefields, and, more singular 
still, ax. instance of Wight Isle instead of the Isle 
of Wight. Orthography, as all students know, is 
a very weal: point in all books more than a cen- 
tu.y ole. fn mary works of the seventeenth cen- 
tuy tao c2me person’s name is frequently spelled 
in three or four different ways. 

The disuse and change of meaning of various 
words are noticeable features. There are, among 
others, billiard mast for cue, author instead of ed- 
itor (of a magazine), composure for composition 
(an author’s latest composure), and canal as in 
the following sentence : “ Permit me through the 
canal of your magazine to make some remarks,” 
etc. “Tller” we find as a comparative to ill, equiv- 
alent to worse. In measurements foot is appar- 
ently used in the singular and plural indifferently. 
Thus, something is said to be 92 foot in front 
and 132 foot in depth. Overset is always em- 
ployed for upset or overturned, and in the Scots 
Magazine there is the word machine in the slang 
sense as a term for a conveyance, a use of the 
word usually supposed to be modern. “Trap” is 
the English equivalent. ““The Works of William 
Shenstone, Esq., with Decorations,” is an exara- 
ple of an obsolete signification of the latter 
word, 

The mode of inserting the marriages and deaths 
of wealthy people is amusing to a more reticent 
age. The following are ordinary specimens of 
this species of public gossiping: 

“Mr. John Wilks, jun., an eminent distiller of Clerk- 
enwell, to Miss Hope, of 100001. Fortune.” 

“ John Clark of Stratford in Essex, Esq., married to 
Mrs. Westfield, relict of Mr. .W estfield, an eminent 
Grocer, of 300001. Fortune.” 

“Eminent” is a favorite epithet. Besides em- 
inent statesmen, generals, artists, we have “ emi- 
nent” grocer, as above, and “eminent” butcher. 
In stating the amount of the “ fortunes,” the sign 
for pounds, it will be observed, is always put after 
the sum, not before. The young and reverend 
gentleman who figures in the next extract deserves 
a place among “the posterities,” and we have 
pleasure in passing his name and example on to 
another century : 

“The Rev. Mr. Roger Waind of York, about 26 years 
of age, to a Lincolnshire Lady upward of 80, with whom 
he has 30007. in money, 3001. per annum, and a coach 
and four during life only.” 

Sometimes the singularity takes the form of 
vagueness of detail, as in the following notice of 
a birth, where there is neither date nor locality : 

“The Lady of the Lord Viscount Limerick, about 
this Time, brought to Bed of a Son.” 

There are some obituary items curious in their 
way: 

“Mr. Horne, an eminent banker and chief lamp- 
lighter to, His Majesty, a place of about 600i. per an- 
num.” 

The connection between banking and lamp- 
lighting is not very obvious. 

“Mra. Tuckey of Leicestershire, aunt to Mr. Tuckey 
of Five-Foot Lane, Southwark, a noted Hog-Butcher. 
She was possessed of upward of 30001. per annum, 
which she has left to him and his family.” 

“Mrs. Newton, a Maiden Lady, vastly rich, in Queen 
Square.” 

Obituaries suggest a passing allusion to the 
extraordinary number of centenarians, and some- 
thing more, whose deaths are inserted. F 

It is, of course, highly questionable if all that 
are mentioned as living so long beyond the allot- 
ted span were really as old as they are said to be, 
Mortality was relatively much greater (from fifty 
to sixty per cent.) than now, but that might co. 
exist with particular individuals attaining an un- 
wonted age. On the other hand, there was no 
proper or efficient system of registration of births, 
and there is a strong tendency in many old peo- 
ple to exaggerate their age. 

Some of the names given to various diseases 
are odd-looking. There is “asthma and tissick,” 
“ headmould-shot,” “ horse-shoehead,” and “ wa- 
ter in the head,” “ white ives,” “ chincough” for 
whooping- cough, and sc rofula is known only by 
its old designation, king’s evil, or, more frequently 
and laconically, “ evil.” 
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Knitted and Crochet Clouds, Figs. 1-5. 

Tuesr clouds are made of square shawls, worn as 
shown by the illustrations, and trimmed with bows. 
The clouds shown by Figs. 1 and 2 are worked with a 
double thread of Shetland wool and a thick wooden 
crochet needle in transposed chain stitch scallops, and 
are trimmed on the edge with a border and worsted 
halls made of Shetland wool. The shawl Fig. 3 is 
worked with white zephyr worsted and wooden nee- 
dles, and is fastened on the head with long arrows, 
similar to the Italian zendaletto. 

Begin the cloud Fig. 1, which is worked with cream- 
colored Shetland wool, from the middle with a foun- S34 
dation of 4 ch. (chain stitch); close these in a ring with 
1 sl. (slip stitch), and work as follows: 1st round (very 
loosely ).—Four times alternately 3 ch., 1 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the next foundation st. (stitch). 2d round.— 
2 sl. on the tiext 2 st. in the preceding round, for the 
widening on one of the corners work 3 ch., 1 sc. on the 
same st. on which the last sl. was worked, then three 
times alternately 3 ch., 1 se. on the middle of the next 
3 ch., for the widening on the next corner work 3 ch., 
1 sc. on the same st. on which the last se. was worked, 
then 8 ch., 1 se. on the st. on which the second sl. in 
this round was worked. Work the next 38 rounds in 
the same manner as the preceding round. The widen- 
ing on the four corners is always repeated in the same 
direction above the widening in the preceding round, 
and consequently the ch. scallops between two widen- 
ings are always increased by one in every following 
round. The 40th round completes the foundation of 
the shawl. The border on the outer edge (see detail 
Fig. 5, page 661, which gives a section of the border) 
is worked with a triple thread, as follows: 1st round. 
—Always alternately 1 sc. on the middle st. of the 
next ch. seallop in the preceding round, 7 ch., pass over 
1 ch. scallop, but on the corners, in order that the work 
may not draw, crochet 4 sc. separated each by 7 ch. 
on the middle st. of the ch. scallop on the corner. 
Fasten the thread and cut it off. 2d round.—1 ch., x 
for one dot lay the working thread from the wrong 
side to the front on the needle, three times alternate- 
ly take up one loop an inch and a quarter in circum- 
ference from the middle of the next 7 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, crossing the threads of the loop under- 
neath the veins of the st. on which the loop is formed; 
to do this, insert the needle from the front to the wrong 
side in the corresponding st., lay it upon the working 
thread on the wrong side, and draw the latter through 
in a loop, lay the working thread on the needle from 
the front toward the wrong side (this thread thrown 
over, after the following loop has been worked, should 





measure the same in circumference as the latter), then Bitte. r | ee pp eet 
work off all the loops and threads on the needle with Steevetess Jacket or Net, INSERTION, AND Epainc. 
the last thread on the latter and together with the st. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 45-49. 


on the needle, 7 ch., and repeat from > ; finally, 1 sl. 

on the first ch. in this round. Fasten the thread and cut it off. 
3d to 6th rounds.—Like the preceding round. On each ch. scallop 
of the last round sew a worsted ball made of Shetland wool and 


fastened to a triple loop of the wool seven-eighths of an inch long, 
as shown by the illustration. To make these balls, tie a woolen 
strand 60 threads thick with a triple thread of the wool at inter- 
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Fig. 1.—Crocnet SaetLanp Woot Ctovp. Fig. 2.—Crocuer Saet.anp Woot Croup, 













vals of an inch and a quarter. Cut throush this 
strand between every two knots, and sew always two 
such worsted tassels together in the middle, fasten 
them to the loop, and clip the tassel evenly all around 
-so that it forms a round ball. 

Fig. 2 is worked with écru Shetland wool. The 
foundation is worked like that described for Fig. 1. 
The border (see detail Fig. 4, page 661) is worked with 
a double thread, as follows: Ist round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 sc. on the middle st, of the next ch. scallop 
in the last round, 7 ch., pass over 7 st. ; finally, 1 sl. 
on the first sc. in this round. Fasten the thread and 
cut it off. 2d round.—Always alternately 1 dot con- 
sisting of 3 dc. worked loosely on the next se. in the 
preceding round, working off the lower veins separate- 
ly and the upper veins together, 7 ch. ; finally, 1 sl. on 
the first dot in this round, 3d round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 sc. on the next dot in the preceding round, 
7 ch., finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this round. 4th 
and 5th rounds.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the next 
se. in the preceding round, 7 ch. ; finally, 1 sl. on the 
first se. in this round. Repeat three times the 2d—-5th 
rounds, and trim with the worsted balls. 

For Fig. 8 make a foundation of 140 st. (stitch) with 
white zephyr worsted and fine wooden needles, and 
knit in rounds, going back and forth, as follows: 1st 
round.—All knit plain. 2d round (right side).—2 k. 
(knit plain), always alternately k. 3 together (knit 3 
st. together); on the next st. work 1 k., 1 p. (purled), 
1 k.; and finally, 2k. 3d round.—aAll knit plain. 4th 
round.—All purled. Repeat the lst—4th rounds, trans- 
posing the design, until the shaw! forms a square (thir- 
ty-six times in the original). The border and edging 
surrounding the foundation are worked crosswise in 
one piece, and in connection with the foundation at 
the same time. As each pattern figure of the border 
requires. 10 rounds, while those of the edging count 
only 8 rounds, the st. of both designs should be count- 
ed separately. Accordingly, the design of the border 
should be repeated after every 10 rounds, and that of 
the edging after every 8 rounds, in consequence of 
which the order of st. in each round is changed com- 
pletely. Further irregularities arise on the four cor- 
ners of the shaw), where, in order that the work shall 
not draw, four inserted rounds of the edging are work- 
ed twenty-four times inside of 48 rounds of the border 
surrounding .a corner; to this end, after working a 
round of the border and edging denoted by an uneven 
number, four inserted rounds of the edging are work- 
ed, and then follows the corresponding round of the 
border and edging denoted by an even number. Be- 
gin with a foundation of 43 st. (28 st. for the border 
and 15 st. for the edging), and on these knit, in rounds 
going back and forth, as follows: 1st round (for the 
border).—Take up the next edge stitch in the founda. 
tion of the shaw] on the needle, sl. (slip) the next foun- 
dation st., and draw the edge st. over the latter. In ev- 
ery round denoted by an odd number the Ist st. of the border is join- 
ed to the foundation of the shawl in this manner, and therefore no 
further reference will be made to this. In order that the border 





Fig. 3.—Ksirrep Zepayr Worstep Ciovp. 
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may not draw on the corners, the same edge st. 
is drawn over the lst st. of the border in two 
successive rounds denoted by an odd number. 
2 k., t.t.o. (throw the thread over), k. 2 together, 
1 k., t.to., 7 k., t.t.o., k. 3 together, t.t.o., 7 k., 
t.t.o., 3 k., t.t.o., k. 2 together. 1st round (for 
the edging).—1 k., t.t.o., twice alternately k. 2 
together, 2 k., t.t.o.; then k. 2 together, 1 k.; on 
the next st. work 1 k., 1 p.,t.t.o.,2k. 2d round 
(edging).—S1, 16 k. 2d round (border).—2 k., 
t.t.o., k, 2 together, 1 k., 19 p., 3 k., t.t.o., k. 2 
together, 1k. 3d round (border).—2 k., t.t.o., k. 
2 together, 1 k., t.t.o., 2 k., k. 2 together, 1 p., 
k, 2 together, 2 k., 1 p., 2 k., k. 2 together, 1 p., 
k. 2 together, 2 k., t.t.o., 3 k., t.t.o., k. 2 together. 
3d round (edging).—2 k., three times alternately 
t.t.o., k. 2 together, 2 k.; then on the next st. 
work 1 k., 1 p., t.t.0, 2k, 4th round (edging). 
—S1L,18 k. 4th round (border)—2 k., t.t.o., k. 
2 together, 1 k., 4 p., twice alternately 1 k., 3 p.; 
then 1 k.,4 p.,3 k., t.t.o., k. 2 together,1 k. 5th 
round (border).—2 k., t.t.o., k. 2 together, 1 k., 
twice alternately t.t.o., 1 k.; then k. 2 together, 
1 p., k. 2 together, 1 k.,1 p., 1 k., k. 2 together, 
1 p., k. 2 together, twice alternately 1 k., t.t.o. ; 
then 3 k., t.t.o., k. 2 together. 5th round (edg- 
ing).—3 k., t.t.o., twice alternately k. 2 together, 
2k., t.t.o.; then k, 2 together, 3 k.; on the next 
st. work 1 k., 1 p., t.t.o., 2k. 6th round (edg- 
ing).—Sl., 20k. 6th round (border).—2 k., t.t.o., 
k. 2 together. 1 k., 5 p., twice alternately 1 k., 
2 p.; then 1 k., 5 p.,3 k., t.t.o., k. 2 together, 1 k. 
7th round (border).—2 k., t.t.o., k. 2 together, 1 
k., t.t.o., 3 k., t.t.o., three times alternately k. 2 
together, 1 p.; then k. 2 together, twice alter- 
nately t.t.o., 3 k.; then t.t.o.,k.2 together. 7th 
round (edging).—4 k., t.t.o., k. 2 together, 2 k., 
t.t.o., k. 2 together, 11k. 8th round (edging).— 
Cast off 6 st. 14k. 8th round (border).—2 k., 
t,t.o., k. 2 together, 1 k., 6 p., twice alternately 1 
k., 1 p.; then 1 k., 6 p.,.8 k., t.t.o., k. 2 together, 
1k. 9th round (border).—2 k., t.t.o., k. 2 to- 
gether, 1 k., t.t.o., 5 k., t.t.o., k. 3 together, 1 p., 
k. 3 together, t.t.o., 5 k., t.t.o., 3 k., t.t.o., k. 2 to- 
gether. 9th round (edging).—Like the 1st round. 
10th round (edging).—Like the 2d round. 10th 
round (border).—2 k,, t.t.o., k. 2 together, twice 
alternately 1 k.,8 p.; then 3 k.,, t.t.o., k. 2 togeth- 
er, } k. Join the ends of the finished border 
and edging from the wrong side with overhand 
stitches. 











ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Missovr: Girt.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 41, Vol. IX., and make your cashmere suit by the 
pattern of the Low-draped Polonaise, illustrated in 
that number. A mantle or a long sacque is the wrap 
you want. Read ali about hats and bonnets in late 
numbers of the Bazar. Make your alpaca with a cui- 
rass basque and long over-skirt. The little girl’s blue 
merino should have a basque buttoned behind and a 
long round over-skirt, or else it should be one of the 
pretty princesse dresses buttoved in front. 

Mas. A. M. C.—Little girls of three or four years 
wear the Princesse Dress, illustrated in Bazar No. 50, 
Vol. VIIL., of which a cut paper pattern is given. This 
is made of white piqué, and worn all the year round. 
Children do not wear white entirely, as they did for- 
merly. They now have princesse dresses of navy blue 
or brown wool in basket and armure goods, and of 
dark plaids, also sailor suits. They wear either close 
cottage bonnets of silk or of velvet in the winter, or 
else soft felt round hata. Their dress skirts are worn 
long enough to conceal their drawers, extending haif- 
way between the knee and ankle. Ladies’ sacques will 
be very long this winter, and it is newer to have them 
straight all around instead of longer in front. 

E. F. D.—A lady’s engagement ring is worn on the 
left hand on the forefinger—which is next the thumb. 

Western Woman.—There is no obligatory rule about 
the seats of the host and hostess, but they will find it 
far more convenient to see that their guests are prop- 
erly cared for if they use the middle seats on the sides 
of the table. Finger bowls should be bronght on with 
the dessert ; each person should have a bowl. 

Mrs. Roserr B.—You will find all about trimmings, 
pleatings, etc., in the New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 40, Vol. 1X. 

Mas. J. A. C.—La Boiteuse polonaise is a good model 
for fall suita. As you do not say how your black silk 
is now made, we can not give you special directions 
about altering it. In Bazar No. 40, Vol.-\X., you will 
perhaps find useful hints. 

L. G. M.—Make your little boy’s plaid dresses with 
kilt skirt, vest, and jacket. Your fleshy little girl will 
look well in the fashionable Princesse Dress illustrated 
in Bazar No. 60, Vol. VILL, of which a cut paper pat- 
tern is given. 

Mus. W. R.—Your brocade silk will look well as a 
polonaise buttoned behind, with sleeves aud lower 
skirt of very dark myrtle green silk. 

J. M.—The brown and white striped goods for an 
over dress, with the plain brown for lower skirt, would 
be stylish made by the pattern of Low-draped Polo- 
naise illustrated in Bazar No. 41, Vol. IX. The green- 
blue sample is a stylish shade for in-door dresxes, We 
can not tell you the special numbers in which to find 
all the directions you want. If you read the Bazar 
regularly, you will have no difficulty in understanding 
the various kinds of needle-work. It is impossible to 
repeat detailed explanations in every number. 

Narr W.—The Ugly Girl Papers is a book, which will 
be sent you by mail from this office on receipt of $1. 

Pxacook.—-Read about lower skirts in New York 
Fashtons of Bazar No. 40, Vol. 1X. 

M, A. B.—A pretty blue cashmere wrapper trimmed 
with wide woolen braid is what you want. You can 
get a suitable pattern for 25 cents from this office. We 
can not give you the other information you ask. 

Cc. T. D.—A glance at our first page will show you 
that the Bazar is in its ninth year of publication. 

Traourr.—If the ceremony requires the use of a 
wedding ring, and there are no bride-maids, the bride 
ehould rip the finger of her glove before the ceremony, 
and the groom can then easily elip on her ring. . The 
gifts are sent to the bride’s house before the wedding 
-——a week or a day, it does not matter how long before 
—wand she sends a note of thanks to the donor. 

Country Gret.—Have your navy blue merino made 
hy the pattern of the Low-draped Polonaise Suit illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 41, Vol. IX. Trim with bine 
fringe and bine silk, and if you choose, add pipings 
aud facings of cardinal red silk. 

Bosrox.—In the first place, at a fall-dress wedding 
the bwide should wear « WLiie dress and yell. Jf she 





wears a dark traveling costume, then it is not a “‘ dress” 
wedding, but a quiet morning affair. The gloves 
should be white, or else of a light shade of the same 
color as her dress. The bridegroom’s gloves should 
match those of the bride, His neck-tie should be 
white, no matter though he wears a semi-dress suit ; 
black is the next choice after white. At such a wed- 
ding semi-dress suits with frock-coats and light panta- 
loons are usually worn by the ushers, but full-dress 
costumes are not suitable for them. 

Mrs. H.—Darker gray, black, or navy blue would 
look well associated with your gray striped goods. 

L. F.—A gray camel’s-hair or cashmere mantle with 
long square fronts and rounded back is the wrap you 
want. Trim it with wide black wool braid and fringe. 
A black silk wadded sacque would also be suitable. 
Little girls two years old do wear the princesse dress 
made of woolen goods. 

A. R. B.—Get basket-woven wool of darker shade 
than your brown poplin for sleeves and long upper 
skirt. Trim with broad braid and fringe. 

A Perp.exep Scusoriser.—Navy blue will be worn 
again. Your suit does not require alteration. Shep- 
herd’s plaid will be used for children. Get a black 
siik or cashmere skirt for your little girl, and trim it 
with bias bands and pleatings of the same, piped with 
cardinal red. Then trim the plaid polonaise with 
bands and long-looped bows of the black, also piped 
with red. 





CERTAINLY WORTH INVESTIGATING. 


Tue immense practical advantages of the new 
invention of the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing i 























C.G.GUNTHER'S SONS, | cat kegs and Durability 


(Late 502-504 Broapwar ), 


FURRIERS, 


Have opened their large stock of 


Te | BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW'S 
SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes, 

The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES «a Specialty. 

These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 
the popular dealers throughout the country. 


Noewich University Scientific and Military School, 


For the Season, and invite attention to the same. 
Northfield, Vt. Address Prof. CHARLES DOLE. 


184 Fifth Avenue, | neers Tae 
OF Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 


(Broadway & 28d St.), NEW YORK. cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. ¥. 

















Company—their new automatic sewing-machine ; 
different in principle from every other sewing- 
machine manufactured. On view at Centennial 
Machinery Hall, Sec. C. 7, Col. 50, and at No. 658 
Broadway, New York.—{ Com.] 





FOR DEBILITY, 


Arising from over-exertion, sickness, or from any 
cause whatever, SCHENCK’s Seaweep Tonic iga val- 
uable remedy, containing the nourishing and life- 
supporting properties of many natural produc- 
tions; its strengthening properties are truly won- 
derful. A single bottle will demonstrate its value. 

Prepared by Dr. J. H. Scuenck & Son, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 





Saratoga Sprines 1s Waorres.—Reasons for goin 
to Drs. Strong's Remedial Institute in Winter, wi 
circular describing its Turkish, Russian, and Electrical 
Baths, etc., will be sent on application. Nervous, Lung, 
Femaie, and Chronic Diseases a specialty.—{Com.] 





Premature Loss or Tur Hare, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnerr’s Coooarrz.—[Com.] 











Corvine Wuret.—By the meaus of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierea may be transferred 
from the eet with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 














ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


LADIES’ SELF DRESS-FITTER. 


The * FITTER” conrists of § sets of 
15 different sizes of a lady's Waist, cut in 
heavy paper, so that after measures are ta- 
ken, the exact-fitting pattern can be 
lected all ready to cut the guods by, so sim- 
ple that a child can use it successfully by 
reading instractions. With it avy lady can 
fit her dresses perfectly, while it is of price- 
less value to every dressmaker. 
Price of Self Dress-Fitter, $1.50. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere! 

Nore.—For TWO DOLLARS we 
will make you a yearly subscriber to the 
Rionraly Elite ressmaker and 
Milliner (a splendid Fashion Maga- 
zine). and send you by return mail the 
“self Dress-Fitter” FREE! 


Send stamp for new and beautiful 
Catalogue of Fashions. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, zaitor, 


16 Bast 14th st, $ New-York City. 
























SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with promptness, taste, 
and discrimination. Circular, with full information, 
sent free. Miss M. J. Huntinepon, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 





ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 






ADE of Thin Cork, neatly covered, perfect shape, 
will not break nor get out of order; gives periect 
satisfaction . gd eepees | a evens mg 4 
dorsements ; t, porous, » graceful. 
on receipt of fifty cente. Liberal terme to the trade 
F.W.S v. &€O. Show Rooms, 815 Broadway ; 
Factory, 61 Hudson St., New York. P.O. Box 2856. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color any thing. 
them. A book full and explicit 
dinectine wit peseal to any wy +h a. 


prietors, Weis, Ricu anpson, & t 

















R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


‘Ostrich Feathers. 





Cc RETONNE WORK.—Russia Emb’y, Roman 
Emb'y, Graphic Emb’y, &c. Send 3-ct. stamp for 
descriptive circular and trade price-list of new fancy 
work to BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., New York. 


r \ X 7 64 West 14th St. (near Maocy’s. 
L.. SH A > ONLY DEPOT, NEW Fer, ) 
CAUTION.—No connection with any other establishment, 


Continued Wonderful Success of the “Marguerita Wave,” 


which forms CORFFURE for front and back; can be ad- 
— without a single hairpin, and will not rip or tear; great 
improvement on the “Invisible.” From $3 00 upward; made of 
naturally curly hair, from $5 00 


upward. 
) ENVISIBLE FRONTS 
in large variety, very stylish, and 
improving the looks of all ladies 
instantly, $2 00 per inch on real 
tent hair-lace and natural curly 
pa ; On imitation lace, $1 00 per 
ch. 





The largest assortment of Hu- 
man Hair Goods, positive- 
ly retailed at wholesale prices. 
= etsre SSesenne be 

THE “MARGUERITA WAVE.” é finest quality of hair, an 

CURLS warranted naturally 


curly, in immense quantities, at prices to suit every body. NE‘I'S for the 7 “INVISIBLE.” 

front hair, 25c. and S0c. each, COMEESEN Se te eee 

proved manner, 25c. and'50c per oz. Latest method; Roots all oneway. Hair taken in exshonge. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. Our quality of human hair goods can not be excelled. The beat 

— in the world, highest premium awarded bythe American Institute. L. SHAW’S UNRIVALED 
EAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 

CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic Beautifier, for the complexion, imparts a brilliant transparency ; 
recommended by the most prominent physicians; analyzed Oy the best chemists in this country, and prov: 
to be not only harmless, but very beneficial to the skin. APP ed at the store, if desired, free of charge. $1 00 

rbox. ALL SUPERFLUOUS HAIR on LIPS, CHEEK, CHIN, ARMS, &c., RE- 

OVED EFFECTIVELY, in the worst ible cases, where all previous attempts have failed. Lady 
in attendance. F. Covpray’s celebrated AURORA, to dleach hair of any color to a fine golden blonde 
without injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. J. B. Fowrane’s wonder- 
ful preparation, DER MA'TINE, a sure cure to remove all wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. 

NO MORE GRAY HAIR. L.Ssaw’s Persian Kheuna will change gray hair to its natu- 
ral color without the use of Lead, Lac Sulphur, or Nitrate of Silver, from a beautifal brown 
to black, $1 50 per box. A large assortment of all modern beautifying COS)EETICS on hand. 

Send for our New Illustrated Price-List. STORE will be kept open every SATURDAY until 10 P.M. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, when prepaid,free of charge; or, C.O.D., with privilege of examining. 


“WHAT WILL 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


CURE ?” asks the sufferer from a multitude of diseases. We answer : 
It will remove from the system the active cause of most of the dis- 
eases that flesh is heir to. It won’t mend a broken limb, nor close a 
bullet hole; but it may be profitably used in stomachic diseases. It 
will do no one any harm, and may do much good. Try it, and see if 
it won’t suit your case. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


r Makes any eize Knife or Box Plaits. 
Sent by express on receipt of $2 50. 
Or by mail on receipt of $2 80. 
; UU, AGENTS WANTED. 

















MAIRS & KELLOGG, Troy, N. Y. 


Ladies’ Spanish Arched Instep Boot 
Cut Paper Patterns. ea at 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, aud the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as (o be easil 











r 
ressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to : 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- by mail, only $2, 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send al 
stamp for Bazar It represents 240 | Box 5364, P.0., New York. JOHN H. HAPGOOD. 


7 es, * 
re ett £0 | O, &y J, G GILCHRIST, 
859 SIXTH AVENUE. 


Children’s Lace and Velvet Caps. Novelties 
and INVALIDS. | in fine Worsted Goods and Embroideries. 


anda Reclining Invalid Chair 








hands. 
weight,and send 






stamp for illus- trated = ON WHEELS, 
of different iy h — TICes. easily pro by occupant, In 
Vie) _§. A. SMITH, or out doors. t reclining e 
Pienet-sention \Y'Q No. 32 Piutt St., pote. Fone for cireular. exhib 
this paper. N. Y. City. te he 5 





Suit of Clothes Free!!! 


“ of the Day” Prize Stationery | ——— —— emamrennctasts seat >in 
Mi Pa Settee etn ha tevgest ond pocorn pe sw | END $1 for Recipe of Creme Paste, 
contains an 1 Photograph of the most eminent to make the bands soit and white. After using, 
Statesmen, Drvoses, Avruous, Actors or Aorgessys, | 00 one will be without it. Address 

&c., and gives an Order on a Broadway clotbier for a Mus. JENNIE K. ABBOT, Providence, R. L 
Fashionable 











Sam Suit of Clothes For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 
ple Package, ae cents payelh. Autumnal and Holly ines, at 
ee, ‘ 50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 

Twelve . Daaneating '0., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send for descriptive Circular. 
8. K. FESSENDEN & CO., 306 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
EAUTIFUL Brown or Brack, no previous 
BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Coxortric For 





SMITHS PAT. PERFORATED 


BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS. 


wash. % Greatest Protection to Chest and Lungs ever offered. 
Tus Hare” All draggists. Depot No.9 Dey St,N.¥. | prevents Colds and Cures Rheumati or " 
ase we. | ed by all first-class Physicians. 
ENCH STAMPING PATTERNS 
ye BERNARD, successor to L. Cexprixr, No. 421 | D. ©. HALL & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
Canal Street, New York. Send for Circulars. 683 BROADWAY, N. x, 


























OcroBER 14, 1876.} 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 











LKS 
AT Stora 


GRAND EXHIBIT of LYONS SILKS, 
MANUFACTURED UNDER THEIR SPE- 
CIAL SUPERVISION, and INTENDED EX- 
PRESSLY for THEIR RETAIL SALES, CON- 
SISTING OF 


BLACK SILKS 


OF THE VARIOUS GRADES OF 
Persan, Cachemere du Rhone, 

Isabella, Household, Alhambra, 
Family, Aleazer, Hand Woven, 
Extra Sublime & Grand Royale, 


COMPOSED of the BEST and SELECTED 
STOCKS of CEVENNES and PIEDMONT, 
and ORDERED PREVIOUS to the ENOR- 
MOUS ADVANCE in the PRICE of Raw Material. 


COLORED SILKS 


Inthe MOST ELEGANT and RARETINTS, 
ADAPTED for EVENING, COSTUME, AND CAR- 
RIAGE WEAR, MANY SHADES of which are 
ENTIRELY NEW to THIS COUNTRY, being 
SHOWN SIMULTANEOUSLY with THEIR 
APPEARANCE at the ATELIERS of the MOST 
CELEBRATED COUTERIERE of PARIS, 
SUCH AS 


Blane Rose, Creme de Rose, 
Ciel de Aurora, Are en Ciel, 
Cascade, Paille, Manille, 
Chair, Sourire, Eglantine, 
Tilleul and Cardinal Etoile, 


IN EVERY GRADE AND QUALITY, 


FANCY SILKS 


FROM the NEAT and MODEST MILLE RAYE 
and PETIT CADRILLE, CONSIDERED so 
INDISPENSABLE for HOUSEHOLD WEAR, to the 
HAUTE NOUVETIES, which the LOOMS and 
TASTE of the LYONS ARTIST ALONE CAN 
PRODUCE, comprising SOME of the MOST ORIG- 
INAL and RECHERCHE DESIGNS, as 


Brocatele, Venctienne, 
Satin Jeunne, Broderie Palmas, 
Brilliantine Lachesse, Vert Royal, 
Natte Armure, Rein de Culthus, 
Serge Merlin, Gro de Touchet, 
Chasseur de Lama, 
Velour Persian, Drap de Nestorian, 
FORMING a MOST BRILLIANT and UN- 


RIVALED DISPLAY of PERFECTION 
and ART, 


Broadway, 44h Ave, th & 10th Sts, 





MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Respectfully call attention to their large importation of 


BLACK DRESS GOODs, 


Com peeing oft tee the best MATERIALS for FALL aa 


WINTER R, suitable for DEEP and LIGH 
MOURNING, BOMBAZIN HENRIETTA Cloth 
MP CLOTHS, CREP 


- HAIR CLOTHS, “COURTAULD'S” 
CRAPES and CRAPE VEILS, FINE, MEDIUM and 
LOW-PRICED CASHMERES, IN DRAP 

DETE, &c. NOVELTIES in PLAIN and BROCADED 
BICILIENES CASHMIC::S SERGES, MOHAIRS, &. 
A large line of 

ALPACAS and BRILLIANTINES, 
GREATLY REDUCED IN Fame 

her with a fine assortm 
HANDKERCHIEFS, COLLARS, SETS, 

CHINGS, SCARPS, &e., & 


_ BROADWAY, € or. 19th St., N. ¥. 


~ FANCY AND PLAIN FABRICS — 
FOR COSTUMES AND HOUSE DRESSES 
AT RETAIL. 


ARNOLD CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Have now open their FALL IMPORTATION of ENG- 
LISH AND FRENCH DRESS GOODS,DAMASSE and 
RAYE CAMEL’S-HAIR and VIGOGNES IN FANCY 
MIXED and CLOTH COLORS, new shades, “‘ DRAP 
DE ROUBAIX,” ** DRAP DE PARIS,” * JACQUARD 
CASHMERES,” “WOOL MATELASSE,” BASKET 
CLOTHS, and full lines of NEW COLORINGS in 
PLAIN CASHMERES, MERINOES, &e., &e. 


_ BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street, 


MOURNING | 


~ PALL IMPORTATION SILKS, 


AT UNPRECEDENTED LOW PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


i received full lines of the latest Paris Produc- 
tions in BROCADE and FANCY STRIPED VELVETS, 
BLACK and FANCY COLORED SILK DAMASSE, 
SILK MATELASSE, BLACK and COLORED GROS 
bs apy and FAILLES, together with an extensive 
stock o 


“LYONS” BLACK CLOAKING VELVETS, 


LYONS BLACK and COLORED DRESS and TRIM- 
MING VELVETS. Manufacturers of JEWEL CASES, 
MILLINERS, and TAILORS SUPPLIED in any quan- 
tity at the LOWEST MARKET RATES. 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street, 


‘CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE. & CO. 


Have Now Open their Fall Importation of Fancy Nov- 
elties and Plain Fabrics suitable for Fall and Winter 
Wear, viz.: English, Scotch, and French Cass‘-neres, 
English and Scotch Plaid and Striped Suitings Dingo, 
nal and Basket Coatings, “ CARK'S” CELK BRATE 
MELTONS, OVERCOATINGS. ELYSIANS, Sal 
DINIAS and CHINCHILLAS. 


New Designs in BLACK and COLORED MATE- 
LASSECloths. Ladies’ Cloths, all the Newest Colorings. 

WATERPROOFS, English and Domestic, in every 
color, Seal-Skin Cloths, Astrachans, Black and Col- 
ored. Fancy White and Lambskin Cloakings, &c. 








BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. 
THE 


PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY 


Invites the inspection of 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES AT THEIR 


GRAND OPENING, 


TUES” AY, SEPT, 26th, 
When they will exhibit RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, 
FANCY and OSTRICH FEATHERS and FEATHER 
TRIMMINGS, BRIDAL SETS and VEILS, FLORAL 
GARNITURES for WEDDING and EVENING COS- 
TUMES ** Arranged to Order.” 

VASES and BASKETS FILLED WITH BEAUTI- 
FUL TROPICAL LEAF PLANTS **A Specialty, 
EXHIBITION AT THE CENTENNIAL FAIR, 
HORTICULTURAL HALL. 

To the Trade and Institutions a Discount. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER Co. 


9 Rue > , ae 28 East 14th Street. 
Pari 4 Doors W. of University Place. 


J. LOEWEN STEI N, Proprietor, 








LADIES, TRY THE 


BURIGH KU) GLOVE. 


Soft Elastic Kid, Perfect Shape, Elegant Fall Shades, 
sewed with Lock-stitch. 

Every Glove WARRANTED; that is, we send a 
new pair in exchange for every pair that rip or tear 
when first tried on the hand. 


SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


2-BUTTON, $125. 4-BUTTON, $1 60. 
3-BUTTON, $140. 6-BUTTON, $1 90. 


ERICH & C0,, 


287 & 289 8th Ave., New York City. 


Publishers of Ehrich’s ‘* Fashion Quarterly.” 


NOVELTIES 


IN BLACK FRINGES, 
TABLIERS, BUTTONS, AND BRAIDS, 
CARDINAL NECK -TIES, 
RIBBONS, AND 
FRENCK  “ABROIDERED BANDS, 


MILLER & GRANT, N No. 879 Broadway. 


‘STAMPING 
PATTERNS. 


25 Ean 








An entirely new Stock at reduced 
ices. Send for circular. Frrnou 
amPine Co.,105 Bleecker St, N.Y. 


Re 








gin, 11 ED Metso name, 10c., 
B. HUSTE assau, Renns. Co., 





WAX FLOWER MATERIAL 
in every variety, at lowest prices. Just pub- 
lished, “Wax Flower Making without a Teach- 
er,” the only practical work on this subject, 
price post-paid, i ven free, with an order for $2.50 worth 
of mate: Box of material and enon for making sev- 
eral fine vines of Ivy Leaves, post-paid, 60 cts. 
pasciores anie od yeep 60 cts. 60 Gem Chromos, 50 cts. 
naes 20 
32 © catalogue sen |. 
ier? algun arate & Con ten oa William St Street, New York. 


Harper Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
On aba ID, to any Subseriber in the United Statea or 
Canada, on "recetpt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hauren’s Magasinn, Hauven’s ‘VT erkiy, and Hanern’s 
Bazan, for oue year, $10 00; or any ‘two fur $7 00: 
Postage free. 


An Extra Copy of either the Maaazinn, Weexy, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsonisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 


The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will he 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 





Tene ror Apvertisine tn Hanren’s WeekLy anD 
Hanrern’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Rare” * Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts aud Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


___ HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$562.87 (Ae Se 





RODGERS & 
ORR BROS 


POPULAR STORES, 
183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


SUITS. 
500 Elegant Suits, $8 00. 
500 Elegant Silk and Poplin Suits, $15 00. 
500 Black Cashmere and Silk Suits, $20 00 and $25 00. 
500 Elegant Black Silk Suita, $35 00 to $50 00. 
or Trimmed, good hand-work, and perfect fit 


—" 


5000 Black Beaver Cloaks, Elegantly Trimmed, from 
$2 00 to $10 00. 

Very Handsome Trimmed Long Sacques, from $9 50 
"$15 00; worth $5 00 more each. 


GRENADINES. 


Best Iron Grenadines, from the late sales, at 25c. ; 
merly 50c. 
100 Piecer Lupin’s Silk and Wool Iron Grenadine, 
former price, $1 00, reduced to Svc. 
Silks. 


Fancy and Colored 


Plaid Silks, reduced 60c., 65., T5c. ; a bargain. 

Black Silks, warranted to wear, “‘ Bonnet” and Amer- 
can, T5c., 95c. yy 00, $1 40; twenty-four inch, $1 75, 
$1 95, $2 25, $2 75. 

=~ Ley a. L peut ’s make, T0c., 75c., 85c., 87 ¥c., 

, $1 25, $1 

En teh "do. tthe. iete., 60c., T5c.; all bargains. 

Ladies’ Underwear, great bargains. 

5000 Pieces Embroide ery, Sc., Sc., 10c., and upward ; 
the choicest patterns, 

5 Cases Felt Skirts, 50c.; reduced from 75c. 

We are now offering great bargains in Millinery Goods 
for the fall. 

Hats and Bonnets in all the leading shapes. 

All kinds of Dress Goods greatly reduced. 


Housekeeping Goods, 


5 Cases each of Brown Towels, 75c., $1 12, $1 50 


for- 


per 
dozen. 

5 Cases Red Medicated Flannel, 24c., 87iyc., to 50c. 
per yard. 


5 Cases Marseilles Quilts, 10-4, 11-4, 12-4; a great bargain. 

We are now opening the greatest Bargains in Blank- 
ets ever offered, 10-4, li-4, and 12-4, from $2 50 per 
pair and upward. 


Orders solicited from all parts of the U.S. and Can- 
ada. Goods sent C.O.D. All goods warranted as 
represented. Entire satisfaction guarant: . Sam- 
ples sent to all Parts of the of the Union. & O. B. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND, CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guavep ro Fir any Fievrx, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, sv as to be ad- 
justed by the moet inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight arvuud the body 
under the arma, 











The following Suit sane are now ready: 


Vol. VII 
LONG ae CLOAK, with Long Walk-_ 
ing 8 
FUR-LINED ie, with Three-quarter 
Traived Skir “ 
GIRL'S W ARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
Waist Front, Round Over- skirt, Plexted 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Boome e, & Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 yrs old) 6 
HENR TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking Minasiitebwuhss<s0se. “39 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Bloure, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for chi ild 
from 6 months to 5 years old) “* 21 


PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 


Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... 23 
CUIRASS owe «4 1K, Long Square Over-skirt, 
and Walking ea ce vas sa ns * 43 
LONG CLOAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore Walking Bn accesecconcccocesse * 45 
PRINCESSE DRESS ...........cccccceesececes “ 48 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double- Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old)....... “ 50 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER............4..... “* 53 
Vol, LX, 
GIRL’'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
-—_ Close Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 
SCACORMRES ccdsebver ons nvacnec. shane ve *.<¢ 
PR NCESSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained 
BME, ncccccncccsscvesvecdbaeves ccancseneeeis - ©@ 
BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boitewse Over-skirt and 
Fall-Trained S%irt.........sscsccceee seoese * 10 


CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 12 

CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 
skirt, and Walking vis 

LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 
and be a, REF SE pes cae 

CORSET BASQUE, Burnous Over-skirt with 

Pa sol Pocket, and befomms, g Skirt. oe 





LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 
Wr SENG 0 oc cncccodpmerihue dagbaneess me 
SCARF } ee Long Apron, and Demi- 
Trained MNEs tn wens cdnanete cee Chbe: ss60e+ ve 
CENTENNIAL “WALKING SUIT .(Cuirass 
Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 
and Long Walking Skirt)........... a 
MUSLIN SUIT (Basque, Over-skirt, 
and arth Skirt 
—_ — PO 


Skir 
GLOVE - FITTING BASQUE, Low Draped 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. . ¢ 

EXPOSITION POLONAISE, and Full- Trained 
DE Grhiad  ccsccsdicocsvcccetdesese cccceséve = @ 


The Publisfers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2.00, Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Ten Cenvs ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits sepuraied ur 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTUERS, New York. 














ANTON BOOK 


DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. 
Author of “ Middiemarch,”* “ Romola,” “Adam 
Bede,” &c. Library Edition, 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 
$8 00; Popular Edition in one volume, 8vo, Paper, 
$1 50. 

Lrezany Eprtion or Groner Exit. 

Adam Bede. | Romola. 

Daniel Deronda, 2 vols. Scenes of Clerical Life 

Felix Holt. and Silas Marner. 

Middiemarch, 2 vols. The Mill on the Flose. 

i2mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume, 
I 


By Grorer Extor, 


ROLFE'S RICHARD Ii. Shakespeare's Tra 
lichard the Second. Edited, with Notes, by Wintiam 
J. Rourr, A.M., formerly Head Master of the Cam- 
bridge High School. Iustrated. Square 1é6mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. Uniform with Roure’s Enerisu 
Crassics: The Merchant of Venice.—Julina Caesar. 
—Henry VIII.—The Tempest.—Richard I1,—Select 
Poems of Goldsmith,—Select Poems of Gray. 


dy of 


Lil. 
THE TWO DESTINIES. A Romance. By WiLkIe 
Couns, Anthor of “The Woman in White 
** Moonstone,” “ Man and Wife,” “ Armadale,” &e 
&c. Llustrated. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 12mo, ‘Cloth, 
$1 50, 
In.ustTaatep Linrary Eprrion or Witkie Couiins. 


After Dark and Other | No Name. 

Stories. ‘ Poor Miss Finch. 
Antonina, The Dead Secret. 
Armadale, The Law and the Lady. 
Basil. The Moonstone. 


Hide-and-Seek, The New Magdalen. 

Man and Wife. The Queen of Hearts. 

My Miscellanies. The Two Destinies. 

The Woman in White. 
12Zmo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume, 
IV. 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 
Review of American Progress. By Rev. Turopore 
D.Wootsey, D.D., LL.D. ; F. A. P. Bannarp, LL.D. ; 
Hon. Davin A. Weits; Hon. Franow A. WALKER; 
Prof. T. Srerrey Honr; Pr if. Wittiam G. Sumner; 
Epwarp ATKINSON » Prof. Tazopore Girt; Eowtn 
P. Wuiprte; Prof. W. H. Bexewer; Everxne Law- 
renok: The Rev.Joun F. Howser, D.D.; Bensamin 
Vavenan Apnsotr; Avstin Fut, M D.; 8. 8 
Conant; Epwarp H,. Knieur; and ¢ HARLES L. 
Braor. 8vo, Cloth, % 00; Sheep, $5 50; Lalf Mo- 
rocco, $7 25. 


¥. 

EUGENE LAWRENCE’S HISTORICAL STUDIES, 
Historical Studies. By Evarne Lawrence. Con- 
taining the following Essays: The Bishops of Rome, 
—Leo and Luther. oyola and the Jesnits.—Ecu- 
menical Councils.—The Vaudois.—The Huguenots. 
—The Church of Jerusalem.—Dominic and the In- 
quisition.—The Conquest of Ireland.—The Greek 
Church. 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $3 00, 

VI. 

PHCEBE, JUNIOR. A Last Chronicle of Carling- 
ford. By Mrs. Otreuant, Author of “Chronicles 
of Carlingford,” ‘ Innocent,” “ Ombra,” ‘ Squire 
Arden,” “ The Story of Valeutine and his Brother,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

VIL. 

THE MIKADO'S EMPIRE. Book I. History of Ja- 

pan, from 660 B.C. to 1872 A.D. Book I. Personal 
ixperiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 
1870-1874. By Witiiam Exxior Gairris, A.M., late 
of the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan, Copi- 
ously Illustrated. S8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 








ga Hanrver & Brorurns will send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the price, 


or Haurer’s Caratoeus mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, Br. Y. 


-¥ ya are troubled with a bad 
: Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggista. 


eS VISITING- CARDS, 0 2 ALIZE,1 namo, d0cts.ard 
Sot. stamp. 45 4 names, $1. With one peck for samples you 

eon ebtain #9 names “pr i easily. Best and pretties: lot @& 

VA roturn mail. Common cards a® 
T12 Waskington st , Boston, Mass. 


POISON; Ladies, before using any cosmetics, 
> LN be sure you don’t use any poisons; 
a few drops of ammonia will turn all poisonous 
articles instantly a dirty black Creme Blanche, 
sold at L. SHAW’S, 54 West i4th Street, near Sixth 
Avenue, New York, ‘imparts a beautiful transparency. 
Has been thoroughly tested and pronounced to be 
not only harmless, but very beneficial to the skin, 
$1 00 per box. 








cards for the money ever ent 
er srdof rates, AidremsW0.CANNO 





W ANTEI YOUNG MEN AND LADIES, to 
ha 4 ¢ learn Telegraphy, and earn $45 to 
$90 per month. Extra inducements. The largest, best, 
and moat reliable College in the U. 8. Send stamp for 
Catalogue. Address Telegraph College, Buffalo, N.Y. 


'TAMPING PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
Blocks. Circulars free, or atamped samples of 100 
assorted cuore for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 102 
Ww alker St., , or 182 Lexington St., Baltimore Md. 


Visiting Cards, w'th your name finely 
yi luted, sent for 2c. We have 10¢@ styles. 
Agents Wanted. @ samples sent for 
stamp. A. H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, . 

() U ININE can be taken without taste, by mixing in 

Quinine Elixir, Cheap ; better than Pills. Druggists 
M’f'd by Allaire, Woodward, & Co., Peoria, Ill, 


\ , Bulbs. Fall Price-List and 
7 Pees, Plants. Bulb Catalogue Gratis. Ad- 
dree "88 3 FR. . PHCENIX, Bloomington Nursery, IL 

INTE dealers. No peddilog. $804 

month, hetel and traveling expenses 

paid. Mos1tor Mayoracturine Co , Cincinnati,Obio. 
p*: T. FELIX Got RAU D’S Oriental Cream, or Mag- 


ical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable world, 
| i and of druggists. $1 50 per bottle. 


SATALOGUE of articles for AGE} NTS 


Boston Noverry Co., Mass. 
Send for C hromo Catalogue. 


keep it. 





Men to travel and sell goods to 


48 Bond 8t., 


ILL. € 
iene 


$10°$2 


per day. 


J. LU. Lurvono's Sons, Boston, Mase, 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Proprietor. “ Alonzo, the times are so hard that I shall have to cut 


’ 


down your salary one-half. 


Avonzo. “But I only get two dollars a month now.” 
Proprietor. “Can't help it; must cut you down. 
I'll do; if you'll stay, I'll give you an interest in the business.” 


FACETIZ. 


A TIMBER-MEROHANT sat in his counting-honse be- 
moaning the hard times and the discontinuance of 


those large orders which in 
wont to flow in upon him 
in grateful profusion, when 
his gloomy cogitations were 
interrupted by the entrance 
of acustomer. The stranger 
briskly demanded if the 
merchant had any plane- 
trees in stock at present. 

“Plane-trees, Sir?” re- 

lied the merchant, stepping 
Reward, with a bland smile. 
“ As good a stock as any in 
market, Sir. Do you want 
it jn the log or plank? We 
have abundance of both.” 

“Tm not particular,” an- 
swered the customer ; “ it's 
not mach I want. It’s only 
for a fiddle bridge I want to 
make.” 


—_—_—>—— 

A young lady, following a 
Sh a ee with the 
book, remarked to her com- 
— “How imperfect 

actors are! None of 
them say ‘ Exit’ when they 
go off.” 


cover who hi en, it, he 
determined to put the hon- 
= of his servant to a trial 

left a handful of gold 
on his table. 

“Of course you counted 
it?” queried one. of his 
friends. 

“Counted ii!” repeated 
Lessing, rather embar- 
rassed. “ Well, no, I forgot 








“Ma,” inquired a Chicago boy | 
of tender years, who was slowly | 


riding home on a street car 


other noon, “don’t the Bible say | der 


bs the Creator made all creeping 
things ?” 

“ Yes, my son,” replied the moth- 
er, with due po elie ey 

The boy rode thoughtfully on a 
few rods, and then suddenly ex- 
claimed, in doubting tones, “Say, 


cars.” 

The driver overheard the remark, 
and whipped up his horses into a 
little faster jog. 

—_—_—_p———_—- 


“GENTLE ANNIE.” 


Tommy. “I say, Annie, let’s ask 
mother to give us a holiday from 
school this afternoon.” 

Annix. “Oh no, Tommy; I heerd 
‘em say as Billy Purvis and three 
more boys was to be flogged this 
afternoon, and it is such fun to see 
—and to hear 'em screech !” 

—_—@———— 

When we picture the hundred or 
more trunks that ladies travel with, 
we can not help reflecting how hap- 
py is the elephant, whose wife when 
on a journey only has one trunk. 

—_—~—_—_ 

John Jarvis Was a native of Dub- 
lin, where he practiced the art of 
painting on glass for some time, 
and then removed to London, 
where he soon gained for himself 
a high reputation. The following 
anecdote is related of him: When 
the bacchanalian propensities of 
Jarvis had rendered him rather an 
unequal, if not an unsafe artist, he 
was employed by a gentleman to 
paint his wife’s portrait—a miracle 
of plainness—under the stipulation 
that a pint of wine at a single sit- 
ting must be the extent of his po- 
tations. Jarvis assented, and in a 
short time produced a perfect fac- 
simile of the lady. On exhibiting 
it to the husband, he seemed dis- 
appointed. 

*Couldn’t you have done it,” 
said he to the painter, “a little less 
—that is, couldn’t you give it a lit- 
tle more—” 

“Tf you expect me,” responded 
Jarvis, seeing the husband’s drift at once, “‘to make a 
handsome portrait of your wife, I must have more 
than a pint of wine at a sitting. I couldn't get up 
imagination enough to make her good-looking under 
| a quart at the very least.” 


But I tell you what 





days of prosperity were 


ma, I don’t b’lieve He made street | 


lamb, serve that boy, 
please.” The was 
served and sent away, but 
soon returned to have his 
toy chan; The - 
man donbted whether it 
had been bought at his 
shop, and — “Who 
ou 99. 


Th lad replied, “I 
e lad replied, ‘It war 
the lamb, Sir.” 

The toyman exchanged 
the toy, and for the future 
addressed his wife as if she 
were a rational creature. 


—_——_~—_— 
What part of speech is 
most distasteful to loy- 
ers ?—The third pe 
a 


rson. 

A WIFE'S LETTER. 
My pear Hvussanp,—I 
got here last night all safe, 
and was met at the station 
by uncle and aunt. They 
were so glad I had come, 
but were sorry that you 
were not along. I miss 
ou so much. We had 
ot rolis for breakfast this 
morning, and they were 
so delicious. I want you 
to be so happy while I am 
here. Don’t keep the meat 
up stairs. It will surely 
spoil, Do you miss me 
now? Oh! if you were 
only here, if but for an 


hour! Has Mrs. O°"R—— 
brought back your shirts ? 
I hope the ms will 


suit you. You will find 
the milk tickets in the 
clock. I forgot to tell 
you about them when I 
came away. What did 
ou do t evening? 
Vere you lonesome with- 





| in the 


antry. I 
time. 


it. But I must close now. 
Affectionately your wife, 
P.S.—Don’t set the tea-pot on the stove. 





out me? Don’t forget to scald the milk every morn- 
ing. And I wish ay would see if I left the potatoes 
I did, they must be sour by this 
ow are you getting along? Write me all about 
Oceans of love to you. 


“TI heard a Gentle Maiden in the Spring.” 


A Vassar girl sends her mite for the Custer monu- 
ment with these words: “I send a quarter as my mem- 
ory of the man who never asked quarter.” 


a ee 
Some of the hotels have bills of fare with the fly-leaf 
covered with 8 of various business houses. An 
| Oregon man recently took a seat behind one of them, 
when a waiter ap; 
_ “What will you have, 
Sir.” 














To the utter confasion 
of the waiter, he leisurel 
remarked, “ You may fete 
me a new set of teeth, in 
gutta-percha ; an improved 
sewing-macbine, with pat- 
ent lock stitch; a box of 
Brandreth’s pills; and a 
pair of No, 7 French calf- 
skin boots.” 

In a moment the waiter 


replied, ‘* We do not furnish 
those articles.” 
“Then what have you 


‘ot them on the bill of fare 
or?” retorted the customer. 


—_—_~.———— 

Where the land is rolling, 
isn’t real estate apt to 
rather unsteady ? 


———»>————_ 

When a young fellow 
out between the acts at the 
theatre now, they say he 
has gone to see his aunts— 
stimul-ants. 


oe 
The latest mania known 


if 
would live in A house with 
a B hive, near the C, on the 
banks of the D. 


A doting young father 
boasts that his baby son is 
so affectionate that he sits 





night, and so tough that 





EXPECTATION. 
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A GEM FROM THE OPERA. 


“Hear me Gnaw, ma!” 





up with his ey nearly 
h 


seems to have no con- 
ception of fatigue or of the 
time of day. 
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A CASE FOR THE BENEVOLENT. 


A Younc Lapy or Goop FAMILY wHo ACTUALLY KNEADS Breap. CONTRIBUTIONS MAY BE SENT TO 


THE ARTIST, CARE OF HARrer & Brotuers. 








